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Features This Week 


Training the Industrial Agent 


The Industrial Agent Is the Man Who Cements the 
Corner Stone in the Insurance Edifice. His Proper 
Selection and Training Are Paramount Problems, the 
Solution of Which Account for Good or Bad Showing 
in Final Records. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 





A Field Man’s Catechism for an Important Allied 
Line of Fire Insurance. 





Answering Common Objections 


The Average Prospect Will Offer an Average List of 
Objections to Your Selling Argument. Perhaps Aver- 
age Salesmen Will Lose the Sale on the Strength of 
Such Objections But the Well Qualified Man Keeps 
Posted on “What to Say Back.” Read W. E. Cox’s 


Article on Convincing Answers. 


Semi-Annual Results 


A Comparative Tabulation of the First Six Months’ 
Business of 1931 and 1930 for Various Fire, Life 
and Casualty Companies Showing Premiums Written. 
Assets, Surplus and Other Important Items. 























Our Sixty-Fourth Year 








THE ae as COMPANY 


sx) Of Multiple Line Service 










































Wherever You Are, You Are Near 
| An Ohio Farmers Office | 


When speed counts you can quickly get 








action from an Ohio Farmers office. For no 
matter where your agency may be located, if 
you 2re in Ohio Farmers territory you are close 


to an Ohio Farmers office. 








| 
Home Office Eastern Department 
centrally located at E. K. Schultz & Company 
LeRoy, Ohio Philadelphia, Penna. 
New York City Chicago and Cook County 
W. L. Perrin & Son Alexander Smullan & Co. 
75 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
Pacific Coast Indiana State Agency Dept. | 
Harris & Spear, Inc. Union Title Bldg. | 
Los Angeles and San Francisco Indianapolis ! | 


OHIO FARMERS | 
INSURANCE CO. | 


Organized 1848 


LeRoy Ohio 














| The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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This Week: 


@ They insure reader interest by talking 
about insurance. Insure against this even- 
tuality, and against that. The public has 
come to have such a high regard for all 
forms of the insurance business that ad- 
vertisers generally are using the term as 
an unimpeachable trade mark. See the 
article by David C. Stowe on page 7. 


* . - 


@ Two life insurance articles certain to 
appeal to a wide circle of readers are 
“Sales Help for the Life Underwriter,” by 
W. E. Cox, and “Training the Industrial 
Agent,” by William C. Morton. Mr. Cox 
analyzes the ordinary list of objections 
offered by the prospect and gives selling 
arguments calculated to nullify these 
obstacles in the path of production. The 
article on “Training the Industrial Agent” 
discusses the matter of selection and train- 
ing as a factor in finals. Also its influence 
on lapse and surrender. 


* * * 


@ John Ashmead speculates on some inter- 
esting situations which might arise out of 
a claim on a personal effects policy. 


Next Week: 


@ Sales tips, working reminders, new ideas. 
These are presented in the Monthly Calen- 
dar for Fire and Casualty agents. The 
special insurance suggested in this feature, 
planned for September guidance, is Inland 
Marine and Special Covers. Also a page 
of sample advertising and a Sales Letter 
in addition to routine educational contents. 


* * * 


@ Edgar Paul Hermann comes in with an 
article which says “It works because it’s a 
natural. Putting ease as well as power 
into approaches. And a continuation of the 
series by W. E. Cox. More objections and 
more model answers. 





Concerning Workmen’s Compensation 


was more than justified by the high loss experience of 

the companies during the past few years. Even with the 
new rate scale it is doubtful that profitable underwriting will 
result. The industrial situation is such that workers will avail 
themselves of the most insignificant cause to obtain some 
form of income. Accompanying this will be a tendency on 
the part of arbitrators to lean toward the cause of seemingly 
needy cases without due thought given to the responsibility 
of the employer’s liability within the meaning of the work- 
men’s compensation act. The loss ratio will show no improve- 
ment. New premiums written because of lowered payrolls 
will not keep pace with mounting loss reserves. 

It is essential that carriers of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance institute a coordinated plan to present the true pic- 
ture of their problems and accomplishments to the public. 
That truth will prevail is an adage perhaps old but always 
operative. Surprisingly few people realize the enormous pay- 
ments which are being made annually by insurance companies 
because of insurance losses, or the staggering reserves which 
must be set aside for future loss liability. A fact dispensing 
campaign with agents and companies cooperating could show 
that for the past six years, at least, the underwriting losses 
and expenses have exceeded by a good margin the companies 
underwriting income. Business men quickly grasp the fact 
that no business can be conducted on whatever plan conceived 
wherein the outgo constantly exceeds the intake. Careless- 
ness and economy in the use of safeguards for human life is a 
loss not a saving. 

How to indemnify a worker for accident occasioned by his 
employment is a social problem the full burden of which in 
this country has been softeried for the employer by our in- 
surance system. Full appreciation of this service might come 
from the spectre of its possible withdrawal. 

There is a place in a well planned publicity drive for every 
insurance agent in the country regardless of whether or not 
he writes workmen’s compensation insurance. All are pro- 
ponents of the American Agency system. If it fails in one 
branch the door is open. 


"Twos recent increase in workmen’s compensation rates 


7. 3.¥.¢. 
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UNDERWRITERS expect no 
great good to result from the 
recent revamping of rate sched- 
ules on depository bonds. No 
matter how high the rate is, it would never justify 
the underwriting of a weak bank, they say. They 
also complain that the smaller banks will feel that 
they are victims of discrimination when they realize 
they are paying twice as much as their larger con- 


New Depository 
Bond Rates 


freres. 

The situation has been most difficult during the 
past year and a half. Insurance companies have 
held on to depository bond risks in some cases much 
longer than was really prudent, fearing that the can- 
cellation of their policies would precipitate the clos- 
ing of the assured bank. The Towner Rating Bureau 
reports that more than five per cent of the banks in 
existence in the United States closed their doors 
during 1930. Since 1921 one-fifth of all the banks in 
the country have ceased to operate. Banks with 
$50,000 capitalization or less have showed most 
serious results in this respect. Hence the graduated 
rate schedule. 

If the new rates accomplish the task of acting as 
a stop gap to future heavy loss ratios in such an im- 
portant field, they will be more than justified. 

* * 7 


INSURANCE men should be 
interested in the report of 
Vice-Counsel Albert W. Scott 
of Basel, Switzerland. He 
states that in 1930 further progress was made by 
most insurance companies in that city despite dif- 
ficulties owing to economic conditions. Most of the 
enterprises, he says, reported increased profits for 
the year, as well as increases in the amount of in- 
surance carried and in receipts from premiums. Evi- 
dently Basel, though subjected to the same decrease 
in industrial activity was able by increased sales ac- 
tivity to do what American companies found impos- 
sible. Perhaps insurance men here have taken it 
for granted that because other businesses have failed 
to hold the pace, insurance production should show 
a corresponding decrease. Results in Switzerland do 
not bear this out. With a bit of added pressure 
they proved that when things are darkest, people 
have a more active interest in guard ng what they 
have through the medium of insurance protection. 
Automobile insurance, according to Mr. Scott, 
from an underwrting viewpoint, more closely ap- 
proximated the American situation. There was lit- 
tle or no profit despite an increased premium sched- 
ule and it was felt that a further increase in pre- 
miums for automobile liability insurance would soon 
be necessary. The reason for this was said to be 
that a new law increasing the responsibility of 


Swiss Insurance 
Makes the Grade 


Editorial 





With the Editors 









motor car owners and drivers would likely be passed 
by the Federal Government at an early date. Here 
again a marked difference is noted between Amer- 
icans and their Swiss contemporaries. Apparently 
the Swiss recognize that an added hazard imposed by 
law ipso facto necessitates increased income to the 
underwriters. The American legislators are quick 
to pass such laws but they ignore the fact that these 
measures involve added cost and join in a hue and 
cry when adequate premiums are suggested to care 
for the increased coverage. 


* * * 


THE argumentive impulse is 
one of the strongest of human 
instincts. “Yes’’ men are more 
often read about than met. 
The common tendency runs to “No” without any 
question. How often, within the experience of all 
of us, have we observed ourselves and our friends 
taking heated issue in debate for no other reason 
than that another had advanced an arbitrary view- 
point. As the discussion progresses we may very 
likely find ourselves advancing ideas entirely con- 
trary to our actual convictions. 

Such a tendency is what makes selling a job for 
an expert. The average prospective client’s firs‘ 
reaction to your proposition is a defensive one. Fig- 
uratively, he put up his hands, but with his fists 
doubled up. That is why it is necessary for every 
life underwriter to anticipate the objections he may 
be expected to encounter and to have at the point of 
his tongue a counter argument. In this issue will 
be found a sales article devoted entirely to this 
subject and few, indeed, will be the life insurance 
men who cannot profit by reading it. 


Meeting 
Objections 


* - - 
First Six THE tables on pages 8 and 9 ot 
Months’ this issue showing results of fire, 
Results life and casualty insurance com 


panies for the first six months of 
the year will be of interest to all readers although 
they are not complete enough, at this time, to fur- 
nish a basis for extensive comment. The first batch 
of reports submitted to THE SpecTAToR indicate that 
the majority of the companies are having a difficult 
time holding their production to 1930 levels. Casu- 
alty and surety companies, early reports seem to 
show, are experiencing more favorable results than 
the fire companies, although some of the carriers in 
the latter class have managed to show an improve- 
ment over last year. In the life insurance table it is 
interesting to note that of the five industrial com- 
panies listed, four show increases in insurance paid 
over last year. The industrial agent, it appears, has 
not succumbed to the depression bogey. 
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ASUELEIVE THIRD PARTY SMOKES 





EYWOOD BROUN, the famous 
H columnist who is never happy 
unless he is doing something for his 
fellow man, and who is currently ex- 
posing his Song and Dance limitations 
in a Broadway revue called “Shoot the 
Works,” wrote a column this week on 
being physically comfortable in the 
summer time. He promoted the show 
that he is appearing in with the idea 
of providing work for unemployed 
stage folk and I understand the show 
is enjoying quite some success. Mr. 
Broun is considerably over the welter- 
weight fighting limit and the recent 
heat wave probably has made his stint 
on the boards no easier. At any rate 
he has been proposing to the male con- 
tingent of his nightly audience that 
they take off their coats and be com- 


fortable. He suits action to the word. 
: & = 


ND, he says in the paper, getting 
A a follower even on the hottest 
night is the hardest thing in the world. 
The first time the proposal was made 
he had to make a personal and im- 
passioned plea to an obviously swelter- 
ing man of his own build sitting in the 
front row. After this individual had 
acquiesced and peeled the coat, fifty 
more came off within two minutes. 
Slaves to tradition, Broun calls us, and 
he goes on to recommend that we adopt 
the Latin American's practice of duck- 
ing the middle-day heat by taking a 
restful siesta. “It would serve to show,” 
he says, “that, after all, we are a people 
with sufficient common sense to come 
into the shade when the sun begins to 
blaze.” ” = 3s 


OME into the shade? We do, Mr. 
+ Broun, in the life insurance busi- 
ness. From the first of July until the 
first of November, judging from the 
printed records, life underwriters sel- 
dom are numbered in the heat victims 
I would not say that a 
this seeming 

People take 
take vaca- 
idea that the 
low in 


casualty lists. 
certain proportion of 
laxity is not justified. 
vacations — underwriters 
tions. And as for the 
prospect’s sales resistance is 
direct ratio to the mercury’s height, 
well I seriously doubt it. A hot and 
uncomfortable man is too likely to be 
sincere when he says “I don’t want to 
talk about it.” 
* * «* 

UT I never have yet been able to 

understand the September produc- 
tion, which is consistently the worst of 
the year. And I do like letters from 
readers. Won’t someone offer us a 
theory? 
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ODAY is no particular time to talk 

about the heat. But it’s a tenacious 
subject, and like the world it is too 
much with us late and soon (Credit 
Wm. Wordsworth). I say it is no par- 
ticular time to talk about it because 
this morning (I’m talking in terms of 
Tuesday) for the first time since the 
summer of 1931 started which is many 
years ago by my reckoning I awoke 
feeling chilly. It was such a shock 
that I felt that maybe I had slept a 
couple of months, a feat of which my 
associates assure me I am capable, and 
I looked out to see the snowdrifts. As 
you know there weren’t any. The tem- 
perature was probably down to 70, but 
that’s frigid when we’ve watched it 
soar for days above blood heat. Take 
it from me I'll sell the thermometer 
short any day during June, July and 
August. Through the winter months 
I’ll hang on for a long pull. 

~ * x 

HEY tell me that the heat slows up 
f portent that it interferes with 
work. We of the insurance press 
haven’t noticed it. Things have been 
happening, and the casualty insurance 
field is as alive as a hill of red ants. 
Business, which the dullards say is 
dead, is at least turning in its grave. 
The smart insurance experts who when 
they wore short pants used to go to 
bat with three men on bases, two outs, 
the score 8-5 for the visiting team, and 
then bang out a homer, are remember- 
ing that that sort of thing can happen. 
Now they applying the happy 
thought to insurance. Look at all the 
new coverages that are coming out. 
How about the swell fight against in- 
adequate rates in compensation insur- 


are 


ance? What’s the new underwriting 
attitude? Ask any underwriter to take 
a slightly phoney risk just for fun 


and what will he say? The hell I will. 
If all these things aren’t bids for the 
winning tally, call me savage. 
~ ok 1K 

HIS isn’t a questionnaire on things 
fic make news. You’ve probably 
read all about them. Maybe you 
haven’t. Just the other day a fellow 
insurance newspaperman was crying 
into his beer telling me, “We’ve had 
some swell stories all summer. It’s 
been hard getting them, too, and we’ve 
had to work like the devil. But I never 
saw such public apathy. They all fall 
like duds, and nobody says anything 
about them.” If that’s true, public, 
you haven’t been playing fair. Get 
into the game. Start talking, and give 


these little home runs a hand. 


MONG the myriads of tasks which 
are much more exacting, under 
the present economic situation, are 
those of the business paper editor and 
writers generally whose stock in trade 
runs to financial and commercial topics. 
There was a time when the financial 
writer, like the music critic, could equip 
himself with a vocabulary of impres- 
sive, esoteric words and phrases—the 
jargon of the trade—string them to- 
gether in a euphonious, if not altogether 
comprehensible, article and somehow 
manage to leave his bewildered readers 
with the vague impression that he was 
an expert and certainly knew his stuff. 
In order to be a 100 per cent correct 
prophet a few years back all you had 
to do was predict that stock prices, 
values and earnings were going up. 
* * * 
Ms of these prophets are today 
without honor either at home or 
abroad. Imagine the embarrassment 
of those experts who wrote on Jan. 
1, 1930: “The depression has now 
definitely hit rock bottom and all signs 
point to an immediate upturn in busi- 
ness,” or the prognosticators who have 
had business “turning the corner” for 
so long that we are led to conclude that 
the trouble with business must be that 
it has been knocked dizzy from too 
much turning of corners. We all make 
mistakes, of course, but the most fatal 
place to make them is in print. 
* Ls * 


NDER such conditions, the busi- 
U ness paper editor finds himself in 
a delicate position. His publication is 
dedicated to the promotion of pros- 
perity in the trade his paper serves. 
The trade expects him to support, edu- 
cate and inspire its workers. If his 
voice leads all the others on the 
mourner’s bench then he has been false 
to his trust and is actually helping to 
defeat the purpose for which his paper 
exists. On the other hand, if he meets 
the crisis with nothing more than a 
lot of vapid yammering of the “state 
of mind” stamp, he loses the confidence 
of his readers and his claim to leader- 
ship. 

a + * 
however an ag- 

gressive middle course which a 
business paper can take. It can report 
the facts as they are and at the same 
time point out the plausible means that 
exist for making business better. It is 
the duty of the business paper to foster 
that high courage which enables men 
to admit trouble, the better to attack 
and conquer it. 


HERE remains, 









Training the Industrial Agent 


Who Is to Be Blamed for Finals? Is It the Agent, 
Superintendent, or Is It Company? The Author 
Discusses This Series of Questions, One by One 


By WiLtiam C, Morton 


Superintendent, National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ECENTLY I was talking to a 
R fellow superintendent about va- 
pertaining to the 

we 


rious things 
industrial insurance business, and 
both asked the following 
questions, and have been trying to find 


a suitable answer to them. 


ourselves 


Why do so 
great 


Here are the questions: 

companies suffer such a 
due to finals? When a final is 
made, who is responsible, the agent, 
the superintendent, manager or com- 
pany? What was the cause of his fail- 


many 


loss 


ure? Was it due to lack of ability, 
failure to grasp the fundamentals, 
lack of energy and systematic work 


or can it be due to the faulty training 
which he received? Had his training 
different, would he have made 

If he fails with our training. 
will it be an honor or a dishonor for 
him to make an outstanding 
with some other company? Does fail- 
ure with one company indicate possible 
or probable failure in another attempt 
elsewhere? Is it possible to train a 
who ability, but just 
not seem to fit into the 
of the organization? 


been 
good? 


success 


man possesses 


does ideals 


When Is a Failure 


Can that which marks his deficiency 
be overcome and what things are neces- 
sary for him to give up or adopt in 
order to make him a success? When is 
a man a failure and when is he a suc- 
cess in the business? Is it possible for 
all men to succeed in industrial sales- 
manship, and if he fails as an indus- 
trial man, can he other 
branches of the business, say, in ordi- 
nary or health and accident? It may 
take more than one article to answer 
the investigation we made, and the con- 
clusions we reached, but feeling that 
they would be worth while for other 
fellow industrial men, an effort will be 
made to answer the questions asked 
above in the order in which they have 
been propounded. Are we correct? 

First: Why do so many companies 
suffer such a great loss due to finals? 
The answer to this one question could 
in itself involve a number of articles, 
but I believe that no one would dis- 


succeed in 


pute the fact that one of the greatest 
causes of finals is the improper selec- 
tion of men. A manager’s and super- 
intendent’s best index of ability is that 
of being able to select the proper kind 
of men, who can be developed, and who 
will be worthy of assuming a position 
of trust when they have demonstrated 
their ability. 


Average Selection 


The longer I stay in the business, the 
more I that statement to be 
true. I have been a superintendent 
now for little more than a year, and 
I must confess that my ideas and ideals 
of what it takes to make a good man 
have changed considerably during that 
brief period. The first men I tried to 
select were largely a matter of taking 
the first man that came along. 

I am happy to state, however, that 
of the men that I selected was 
selected because of this statement 
which he made to me when I first in- 
terviewed him: “Mr. Morton,” he 
said, “I just know that I can sell life 
insurance. I never have but I know 1 
can. I have a wife and baby and have 
just finished college, and I must make 
a living. All I want is an opportunity. 
Given the opportunity, I know that I 
can make a go of the business because 
I was reared in the country and you 
know country boys are not afraid of 
work.” 

Those few me on the 
young fellow who was only little more 
I took him 


believe 


one 


words sold 
than twenty years of age. 
and he is still with me. He is not a 
spectacular man so far as record is 
concerned, but always has a consistent 
and fairly good production, looks after 
his business reasonably well, makes 
friends easily and seems to hold them 
better. All of his policyholders seem to 
like him. 

He has succeeded as well as he has 
for the following reasons: First, he 
was willing to subject himself to any 
suggestion that might be offered him. 
Second, he was not afraid of work and 
kept me out until nearly midnight for 
about the first month that he was in 
training. Third, he had a reasonable 


amount of initiative. Fourth, he had 
plenty of courage and demonstrated it 
by selling his first thousand dollar 
policy within one hour after I let him 
canvass by himself. Fifth, he was 
anxious to succeed because he had the 
care of a wife and baby resting on his 
shoulders. Sixth, once given the oppor- 
tunity, he made good his promise and 
is still faithful and “on the job” and 
can always be found doing business “at 
the same old stand,” in other words, 
he is dependable. 

I believe that companies, managers, 
superintendents and others who have 
to do with the selection and training 
of men, could eliminate by at least 50 
to 75 per cent the finals they do have, 
if they would definitely satisfy them- 
selves as nearly as is humanly possible 
before starting a man in the business, 
a concise, direct, absolute, straight- 
forward answer to the following ques- 
tions: 


Does He Possess 


First: Does this applicant possess 
these qualifications and to what extent: 
Sincerity of purpose? 
Pleasing personality? 
Unremitting determination? 
Anxious for the future? 
Is he worthy to promote? 
Will he be an asset or a liability? 
Would he likely be an embarrass- 
ment? 
Does he dress neatly and look well? 
Why do I think he will succeed? 
Does he have the courage of his 
convictions ? 

Second: Does he understand that 
there are two sides to every question, 
and is he willing to face both of them? 
The man who selects him should re- 
mind him not only of what is possible 
to do, but what is impossible not to 
do unless he is willing to pay the price, 
which is intelligent, hard work. Show 
him both sides of the question and let 
your conversation be a challenge to his 
fighting spirit, if he has any, and if 
he has not, he eliminates himself. 

Third: Does he meet the require- 
ments of my company and if not how 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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“Insurance” as a | rade Mark 


HE great growth of life and 

property insurance in this coun- 

try, during the last decade, has 
made the public insurance-minded. 
Insurance is still being “sold,” but to a 
public that is ever more appreciative 
of its services. 

The present agitation for unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions 
show that the “pe-pul” look to the in- 
surance companies to help them solve 
some of life’s gravest problems. And 
the insurance companies have re- 
sponded. For, at least, one great com- 
pany, has agreed to work out a plan 
for issuing unemployment and pension 


insurance. Industrial insurance and 
group life and group accident and 
health insurance have awakened a 


million minds to the benefits of in- 
surance. 

The writer is an insurance salesman 
who has been trained along life as 
well as casualty lines. As he has 
traveled about, making his calls, he 
has observed that other businesses have 
used the word “insurance” in connec- 
tion with the marketing of their 
products. 

They were trying to build good-will 
for their merchandise and services by 
using a word that, to their minds, pos- 
sessed good-will to an eminent degree. 
In this article, I am going to show that 
businesses of many different kinds have 
used the word “insurance” in their 
advertising to attract attention, to gain 
public confidence and to suggest a high 
quality of service. Here goes: 

A down-town watch repairing com- 
pany has printed handbills for circula- 
tion that bear the title: “Watch Re- 
pairing Insurance.” The thought is 
that their repair work is so reliable 
that your watch will keep good time— 
if they fix it. The amount you pay 
to have it repaired is, in effect, a pre- 
mium to insure successful future per- 
formance. As an insurance company 
backs up its promises by a written con- 
tract, so this watch company gives a 
two-year guarantee, during which time 
they will keep your watch going, come 
fire, come flood, come thunder. They 
will anticipate trouble by thorough re- 
pair and adjustment work; just as the 
insurance companies try to prevent 
accidents by inspection service and 
safety engineering methods. 

To pass to another type of business, 
an auto repair company states that 
they will prepare your car for winter 
driving by servicing it. Their thorough 
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job will prevent engine trouble and is, 
therefore, insurance against it. This 
concern sends a letter to car-owners 
in the late fall, as the cold weather 
approaches. The closing sentence of 
the letter reads: 

“We urge you to bring in your car 
for this cold weather insurance at an 
early date.” 

More dramatic is the advertisement 
of the food product company, in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which pictures 
a solemn-faced young man who has 
just been turned down for life insur- 
ance. The doctor ushers the stricken 
youth out of his office and looks at him 
with compassion. The advertisement 
points out that the difference between 
health and sickness may depend upon 
your choice of beverages. It advocates 
a non-caffeine drink if you want to be 
able to qualify for insurance. Tied 
up with a personal letter the text is 
quietly convincing. 

From food products to ink is quite 
a jump. One of the larger ink con- 
cerns advertises that their ink has 
permanency of color and will not fade 
or wash away. The pull of the title 
is based entirely upon the word insur- 
ance, although the text that follows 
doesn’t elaborate on it directly, but only 
in a round-about way. The title reads: 

“This Insurance Doesn’t Cost You A 
Cent Yet It May Save You A Lot Of 
Money.” 

What free insurance? a heavily in- 
sured man might ask himself and then 
go on to read what followed. 

A drinking-water concern states 
that, “High Blood Pressure Limits Life 
Insurance.” The use of their spring 
water as a beverage helps reduce blood 
pressure, increases longevity, and per- 
mits the purchase of life insurance, 
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they claim. This advertisement derives 
its strength from the use of the word 
insurance. The title reads in bold-face 
type, “HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
LIMITS LIFE INSURANCE.” The 
article appeals to a man’s natural de- 
sire to keep healthy, but especially to 
keep insurable. 

A drug store advises that a visit to 
the doctor is “health assurance.” 

A coffee company dates its cans “to 
insure fresh, full flavor.” 

“Pure blood insures good health,” 
states a manufacturer of sulphur and 
cream of tartar tablets. It follows that 
their tablets insure pure blood. 

An appeal with a touch of humor is 
made by a dog remedy company. The 
use of their remedy will forestall 
“unnecessary ailments” or “the pre- 
mature death” of your pets. In other 
words, life and health insurance. The 
cost of their product represents the 
premium. 

A New Jersey rug cleaning plant has 
painted on the wall of the factory this 
legend: “Every Rug Is Insured.” 

Again, a dry-cleaning outfit, which 
advertises in the subway, state if you 
give them your garments to clean, you 
will be insured against their loss or 
damage by fire. 

Our shampoo will “insure fine, soft, 
silky hair” a well known brand adver- 
tises. 

That extra pair of glasses is “‘voca- 
tion enjoyment insurance” states the 
world’s largest firm of optical spe- 
cialists. 

Rubber-heels are “shock insurance,” 
we learn. 

(Concluded on page 15) 


Insurance Is of Such an Accepted 
Standard That Other Classes of 
Business Are Wont to Trade on Its 
Reputation in Their Advertising 
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Fire Insurance Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 
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°j id apital t Includes $1,500,000 conflagration reserve 
Li t irst Si t 
ife Insurance Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 
Net Paid 
Premiums Insurance 
Year Written Total Written 
Name and Location Ending First Admitted Capital Net First 
f Company June 30 6 Months Assets Paid-Up Surplus 6 Months 
$ $ $ s ¢ ¢ 
1931 15,559,382 ri 3,000, 000 y 59,672,577 946, 968, 163 
Connecticut General. Hartford, Conn 1930 l 330,211 u 3,000,000 u 88.525, 186 936, 068, 116 
1931 32, 637,793 275,422, 460 
1930 39,391,581 269, 727, 604 
Conservat Life. Wheeling, W. Va 1931 r 325.000 y 4.635, 000 39,651,000 
1930 r 325,000 I 1,354,000 $1,520,000 
1931 6,058,119 250,000 402,927 4,190,554 36, 432,451 
1930 5, 687,365 250, 000 389, 886 4, 269,399 35, 197,677 
| Maryland Assur., Baltimore, Md 1931 37 , 500 533, 350 
1930 15, 75 543, 950 
1931 8,147,361 29,329, 982 
1930 | 7,364,779 29,072,871 
} & 1 Life. Syracuse, N. Y 1931 $77 , 283 5,084,078 300, 000 278,241 1, 984, 004 36, 122, 120 
1930 $55, 907 4,536,788 300, 000 250, 006 2 373, OM 34, 184,278 
Great Stat Life. Bloomington, I 1931 25.899 ’ r ri 1,013, 25¢ 2,703, 290 
1930 9,446 r r 589,85 2,199, 255 
Home Fr y Ins., Baltimore, Md 193 10,638 r 7,739, 845 20, 176, 601 
1930 10,772 y r 5, 646,798 18, 646, 482 
1931 13,720 1,195, 459 100, 000 141,700 637, 500 
Imperia fe. Ashe le. N. ( 1930 7ll 1,205,350 100, 000 146,812 $95. 504 
1931 4,125,000 
1930 4,110, Of 
1931 ‘ d y 147,770, 72¢ 1 
1930 r u 159, 287,435 l ‘ 
Ha k Mutual. Boston, Mass 1931 159, 528, 293 1,43 
1930 156, 638, 061 1,373 
1931 32,526,516 7 
1930 26, 268,701 13 
1931 36, 305 u 200, 000 n 1,302,500 14,967,414 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 1930 43,320 r 200, 000 r 678, 950 13, 646, 272 
1931 1,734, 106 32,976,844 
1930 1,968,425 28, 663,811 
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Life Insurance Results— (Continued) 























1931 a255,673 | 71,634,403 5,000, 000 7 0 12, 0 148, 157, 633 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 1930 a253,479 | 68,099,074 5,000, 000 u 0 12,; 0 143,344, 225 
1931 i 31, i 234,119,699 
1930 i 31, i 231,243,411 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester, Mass 1931 393 , 837 3,033,611 300, 000 0 Ve 0 27,055,873 
1930 91, 227 2,482,108 300,000 | 0 3,4 0 26,116,497 
Modern Life, St. Paul, Mint 1931 34.414 ,591,173 130, 650 0 0 u 
1930 64,761 1,327,960 129,120 | . ) l, 0 u 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 1931 y r ri u | o ; 0 620, 923,874 
1930 ri n n u | 0 39, 0 611,084, 282 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill 1931 r 2,957,775 200,000 113,543 | o 3, 0 26,142, 165 
1930 u 2,715, 982 200, 000 109,527 | o 2, 0 26, 136,489 
1931 971.874 | 6,333,803 500,000 617,380 | o 5, 0 64,477,430 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 1930 920,954 5,758,853 500,000 521,830 | o 7,071,421) o 63,615, 142 
1931 9 10, 683,000) g 62,328,575 
1930 9 14,244,000) g 39, 203 ,025 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 1931 r n u u | 0 76,330,000) o 1,615,072,000 
1930 t l u 0 86,757,540) o 1,611, 130,000 
1931 $20, 849 1,076,277 , 000 100,000 | o 1,088,500} o 5,964,528 
Union Labor, Washington, D. C 1930 383,914 924,201 5,000 345,000 | o 1,093,500} o 4,741,500 
1931 g 7,874,550) g 50, 143, 700 
1930 lg 4,473,650] g 44,317,100 
Wisconsin State Life Fund, Madison 1931 21,909 355, 454 13,552 | o 64,500) o 1,323,650 
1930 19,436 5, 033 34, 203 7) $9,500) o 1,251,150 
a Ordinary only y Group Industrial Ordinary 4 Unavailable 





Casualty and Surety Results for First Six Months of 1931 and 1930 





Dividends Total Net Premiums | Net Losses 
Ending Paid Admitted Net Surplus Written Paid (First 
Name and Location of Company June 30 Stockholders Assets Including Capital) | (First 6 Months) 6 Months) 
Year > bd > by $ 
\merican Surety, New York 1931 750,000 25,083,451 12,181,375 | 5,559, 707 | 2,637, 489 
1930 900, 000 29, 885, 864 15,355, 771 | 6,084,474 } 1,813,315 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Jackson, Ohio 1931 +, 000 699, 952 236,442 371,906 133, 654 
: 1930 628, 152 205,324 322, 295 146,732 











Car & General Ius., New York 1931 2,682,044 1,282,987 751,124 | 412,065 
1930 2, 235, 165 1,119,752 609,017 402, 020 

Central Surety & Ins., Kansas City, Mo 1931 3,973,949 1,830,905 1,348,759 | 677, 404 
1930 60,000 4,158,271 2,000, 722 1,426,554 575,474 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 1931 12,500 3,387,447 1,378,097 1, 184,882 628, 228 
; 1930 25,000 3,457,483 1,504,779 1,176,096 163,564 
Century Indemnity, Hartford. 1931 7,413, 604 1,780,445 | 2,96 1,655, 663 
1930 7,572,262 1,677,484 3 1) 436.915 
lumbia Casualty, New York 1931 7,031,690 1,831,976 | 2 *1,577,958 
1930 6, 974, 483 2,019,378 2 | *1,5 684 
Commerce Casualty Co., Glens Falls, N. Y 1931 2,494,981 | 1, 150,000 5. 486 
1930 2,008,110 1, 150,000 32, 325 
Concord Casualty & Surety, New York 1931 1,447,334 791,815 111, 988 
: 1930 1,154,820 815,623 | 14417 
Connecticut Plate Glass, Torrington, Conn... .. 1931 — 180,431 155, 789 9. 285 
Contractors Casualty, St. Louis 1931 12,000 308, 864 255, 466 } : 11950 
1930 12,000 307 , 657 251,075 22,126 14, 192 

Eagle Indemnity, New York... 1931 6,876,844 1,912,312 2, 184, 206 | 1, 118, 785 
: 1930 6,959, 195 2,084,547 | 2,233,124 | 1,110, 145 

Europian General Reins., New York 1931 15, 607,082 2,500,000 5, 360,527 | 2.062. 132 
1930 , 13,909, 909 2,500,000 | 3,312, 132 | 1,528, 804 

Fidelity & Casualty, New York 1931 450, 000 38,052,199 7,694, 627 | 15,844, 993 | 8,434,261 
. : 1930 400, 000 39,631, 468 9, 664, 453 15, 176,843 7,611,013 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore... 1931 539,910 | 25,758,037 10,716,051 6,471,337 2,876, 701 
1930 539,831 28,547,632 | 11,892,743 6,449,819 2,629,379 

Freeport Motor Cas., Freeport, Ill 1931 16,000 661, 450 369, 225 185, 694 | 50,212 
1930 14,000 618,258 | 334,599 196 , 294 50, 234 

Globe Indemnity, Newark 1931 375, 000 | 7,500, 000 11,030, 690 5,483, 761 
; 1930 375, 000 7,500, 000 11.719. 466 5.876.770 

Hartford Steam Boiler & Ins., Hartford 1931 240, 000 10, 420,955 | 2,796,789 480. 122 
1930 240, 000 10,730, 297 | | 588,920 

mperial Life, Asheville, N. C 1931 10,000 246, 812 110.248 
1930 10,000 141,700 103, 720 

ndon & Lancashire Ind., Hartford 1931 = | 1,507,371 866, 816 
1930 c | 1,649,128 803 , 233 

Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins., Boston 1931 8,130 272,301 9,976 
Mercer Casualty Co., Celina, Ohio 1931 7,500 $81,559 70,333 
11930 15,000 | 496,397 56, 048 

New York Casualty Co., New York, N. Y 1931 | 1,851,822 841,385 
1930 60,000 | ) 962,581 | 815.174 

Northwestern Nationa! Casualty, Milwaukee 1931 , 521, 980 | 15. 736 

$1930 300, 000 | y 

Norwich Union Indemnity, New York 1931 5,012,638 1,162,439 } 1,690,310 832, 422 
1930 5,077,598 1,016,349 1,848, 408 801,717 

Jhio Farmers Indemnity, Leroy, Ohio. . . 1981 755, 824 $39,342 260,477 65,150 
1930 587.930 397.630 190.850 18,594 

erless Cas. Co., Keene, N. H. 1931 13,000 573 , 286 yi 234, 602 110, 683 

eliable Life & Acc., St. Louis, Mo 1931 t 588, 580 $42,519 233 627 
1930 22,500 / 572,647 453,049 236,248 

teliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa 1931 60,000 72.510, 247 6.554, 839 393. 089 200, 495 
1930 60,000 65, 787,447 6, 167, 132 415,761 | 188,185 

yal Indemnity, New York 1931 500, 000 24,800,941 5,511, 192 8,008, 469 4,048,015 

‘ 1930 500, 000 25, 267,903 ), 597 , 963 8,334,376 4,034,428 

ithern Fidelity & Surety, Durham, N. C. 1931 130,72 118, 956 7.743 412 
1930 952 134, 280 127,996 9,180 2.149 

andard Surety & Casualty Co. of New York 1931 4,113, 683 2,737,287 821,650 287,121 

‘ 1930 3, 845,97 2,746,370 778, 534 144.676 

in Indemnity Co., New York.. 1931 $,926,931 1,814,968 1,638, 153 663, 645 

j 1930 4.729.472 1,757,343 1,419,859 641,474 

ited States Guarantee Co., New York 1931 80,000 7,521,068 3,926,583 1,595, 223 441,038 
1930 80,000 7,239,577 3,758, 587 1,452,842 342,856 

estern Casualty & Surety Co., Ft. Scott, Kan. 1931 75,000 3, 200,391 1,252, 782 1,068, 089 | 395,769 

: : 1930 75,000 2,563,650 1,083 , 437 928 080 350, 086 

* Includes adjustment expenses. t As of July 30, 1930. § Commenced business June 30, 1930, 4 Unavailable. 
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. Life 


LIFE INSURANCE AS 
SAVINGS 


. Life insurance is a standardized sav- 
ings account that sets aside regular 
amounts at a regular time in a regu- 
lar routine manner. 


. Life insurance savings can be ar- 
ranged to meet one's paying ability. 
Annually, Semi-Annually, Quarterly, 
Monthly. 


. Life insurance savings earn constant 
and immediate compound interest. 
There is no worry, annoyance or in- 
convenience on the part of the saver 
to re-invest. 


. Life insurance savings binds one to 
serious responsibilities and helps the 
saver to keep on a standard course. 


. Life insurance savings amounts are 
known in advance and can be scien- 
tifically budgeted from the family 
income. 


. Life insurance savings made for a 
purpose gives a constant soul satisfy- 
ing assurance of financial protection 
and safeguards the economic side of 
life. 

insurance savings are safe. 

Most all other investments have 

some worry as to their furure value. 


. Life insurance savings are available 
to meet unforeseen emergencies and 
are paid to the owner on demand. 


. Life insurance savings give a con- 


stant assurance of protection for an 
income during a permanent disa- 
bility, the old age period or after 
death for a dependent. 


. Life insurance savings buoys one up 


and enables the saver to carry on. 


insurance savings provides a 
standard fund for financial and eco- 
nomic independence. 


. Life insurance savings gives a defi- 


nite income when old age has played 
havoc with one's weakened body and 
mind. 

Life insurance as savings provides an 
income when income is most needed. 
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Article Number Eight of a Series Which 
Will Present a Finely Drawn Picture 
of The Complete Life Insurance Sale 


By W. E. Cox, c.L.u. 








Meeting Objections 
PART I 





HE road to success has both 
stumbling blocks and _ helpful 
steps. Each objection is either a 


signal of progress or of danger ahead. 
It depends on what prompted the ask- 
ing. 

Look at the matter this way. Were 
I in this man’s place, would I have 
asked the same question or say what 
he has said? Determine in your own 
mind what prompted the bringing up 
of the objection, and then either answer 
or go around the stumbling block placed 
in your path. The success of your 
interview will be measured from the 
way you avoided interfering influences. 

Most all persons when solicited for 
something that will require an outlay 
of cash assume a defensive attitude. 
Each person lives in his own mental 
world, sees things by the light of his 
own experiences and resists any effort 
another might make to cause a change 
in his mode of living. 

Many offer objections that are noth- 
ing more than excuses. They may be 
broke—not interested—unsold on the 
plan or afraid to start something new. 
The fear of being unable to complete 
a set plan without a probable financial 
loss is another reason. 

Then again, objections are raised be- 
cause of the prospect’s desire to know 
more about the discussed subject mat- 
ter; in other words, a more complete 
understanding is wanted as to what 
life insurance will do and how it bears 
a relation to the solution of certain of 
life’s problems. 

Each objection is either imaginary 
or real and shows the trend of thought 


now present in the prospect’s mind. 


You are either on the wrong track and 
must change your arguments, or the 
door has been opened for the driving 
home of new thoughts and facts. 
There are several ways you may deal 





with these stumbling blocks or helpful 
aids, but first of all consider what is 
behind the objection. 
1. You may recognize and answer 
them direct. 
2. You may ignore them. 
3. You may deny them. 
4. You may accept and “yes- 
them back to the prospect. 

In the making of all answers assume 
the attitude of one who knows. Avoid 
arguments and debates. Your job is to 
sell and not debate either the merits 
of your goods or the need you know 
to exist. The power of persuasion, 
backed by logic, reason and _indis- 
putable proof, will either lower or wipe 
out entirely the so-called sales resist- 
ance wall. 

To hear some talk, you would think 
there are many of these objections. An 
analysis shows them to be few in num- 
ber. Several, with suggestive answers 
are listed on the following pages. 
Study them carefully, change the word- 
ing to conform to your own manner 
of speech, and learn them. Always 
have several good answers for each 
possible barrier that may get in your 
path. 

To believe you know an answer 1s 
not enough. You must know and be 
able to give the correct answer with- 
out faltering or hesitation. 

Remember, you are in the batter’s 
box and the pitcher is trying to strik« 
you out. No matter what kind of a 
curve may be thrown across the plate 
be ready to hit for a home run. I! 
the objection is meaningless, treat it as 
you would a wide ball. 


1. | Do Not Believe in Life Insur- 
ance 
You will pardon me, I’m sure, b 
your objection is most unusual. It 
seldom that one meets a person w! 
does not recognize the wonderful he 


but” 
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ful value of life insurance. Let us 
analyze your problem, 

Is it a matter of not believing in life 
insurance or unwillingness to readjust 
your financial program so you may own 
some of it? 

Everyone has a right to his own opin- 
ion but seventy million of our best 
people live under the protection banner 
of life insurance. You belong to this 
better class, and it is either a matter 
that you are right and they are wrong 
or they are right and you are wrong. 

You have a right to say that. At 
one time, many people did not believe 
in life insurance because they knew 
nothing about it, but today’s condi- 
tions are different. You believe in 
saving money! You believe in protect- 
ing your family! You believe in edu- 
eating your children! You believe in 
paying your debts! You believe in 
providing money for old age! And life 
insurance helps to complete each one 
of your beliefs and plans. Look at the 
matter this way; it is not a mattter of 
beliefs but how much you should own. 

Here is what some of our National 
leaders say about Life Insurance. 

The will of the majority rules. We 
either keep step with progress or fall 
behind. Would you consent to go back 
to the days of the covered wagon or 
kerosene lamp? Life Insurance is the 
modern way to create the estate you 
hope to own, and guarantees financially 
that which you want to do. It is a 
matter now whether the company will 
consider your application. We will 
call the doctor to come over. 


2. I Cannot Afford It 


Do you mean that you cannot save 
money? 

It isn’t a matter of affording, but 
of need. The passing on of a financial 
obligation to others is a denial of right 
to others and someone must pay for 
the job left uncompleted. You don’t 
belong in that class. 

Do you mean that you cannot afford 
to protect the estate which you have 
already accumulated? 

Should your doctor order you to a 
hospital for a period of months, would 
it be a matter of afford? Indeed not! 
You would find a way. Your future 
life would be at stake, and now the 
future of your family hangs in the 
balance. What about your old age? 
The signature here guarantees the com- 
pletion of what you want to do. 

You will pardon me, I’m sure. It 
isn’t a matter of afford but, instead, 
is a matter of putting your house in 
rder so those unwisely spent dollars 
may be used for protection, savings 
ind worry eliminators. 

You know your financial conditions 
etter than I, but the point is this: 
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Can you afford to delay longer? Old 
men and women will tell you delays 
are dangerous. There are thousands 
of elderly people living with their chil- 
dren or as guests of the county who 
thought they could not afford to save 
money. Where is the nearest County 
Home? Let us go and ask a few of 
the older folks. 


3. It Is Against My Religion 


I know of only one religion and that 
is the one taught in the Bible. You 
recall the verse in First Timothy, 
Chapter V, Verse 8—“But if any pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, hath denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

Life Insurance is based on religion. 
The first company ever founded was 
by Joseph. You remember, he assessed 
everyone and compelled the savings of 
a part of their crops so food and 
raiment might be provided for the lear 
or troubled years ahead. The real 
Christian is the one who is buying life 
insurance—and you belong to that 
class. 

You believe in the principle of lend- 
ing a helping hand. Life insurance is 
the only device known that will provide 
financial help when it is most needed. 
That help is the truest form of religion 
because it is built on love to one’s own. 

The Scripture asks each one to put 
his house to order. None of us will 
be here forever and the putting your 
house to order means this—Pay all the 
bills that you owe, lay aside something 
so your family will not be in want 
after you are gone. That means, 
money must be saved so your real duty 
as a Christian gentleman may be ful- 
filled. 

If your analysis is right, how do you 
account for the fact that Ministers 
urge their members to buy life insur. 
ance? Let me point out what a few 
prominent Ministers have said. 


4. My Wife Can Go Back to 
J 


V ork 


That is true. When necessity comes 
a widow has no choice. She must go 
back to work. Her health and the 
future welfare of the children cannot 
be considered. Money is the most vital 
thing in her life at such a time. Would 
it not be well to provide enough money 
so she might have time to find con- 
genial employment? 

Would you want your wife to go back 
to work at once, or would you prefer 
that she re-prepare herself by a year’s 
study so that she might be equipped 
to regain her former business place in 
life? Haste makes waste—and with- 
out funds the first place open would 
be her choice. Why not provide funds 
to help her get started? 





ll 


Mr. Bell, you will pardon me, I’m 
sure, but the greatest thing a man 
can leave to his children is a mother’s 
love and_ time. Neither relatives, 
friends or nursemaids will give as much 
to them as their own mother. Would 
it not be well to provide a monthly 
check so the children might say, “This 
is from Daddy.” 

You will pardon me, I’m sure, but 
I knew a father who died believing the 
mother could go back to work. It 
wasn’t a question of want but, instead, 
was one of necessity, and of late years 
the children have often asked, “Who 
was my father?” A monthly income 
check sent to them insures pleasant 
thoughts that will not be forgotten. 
After all, the father’s duty is to com- 
plete the job, so guarantee them your 
help. 

In your own business life, there have 
been a number of changes since you 
married. The requirements of your 
wife’s old job have changed. Why not 
make it possible for her to catch up 
with progress? Memories will be 
sweeter. 


5. 1 Want to Talk with My Wife 

First 

This contract is for the mother of 
your children after you have gone. I 
believe a husband should talk this mat- 
ter over with his wife. What is the 
least amount she will need to provide 
shelter, food and clothes? Let us deter- 
mine that amount first. 

That is a _ splendid thought, but 
should you apply and be rejected what 
new worries would it bring into her 
life. Let the company put their stamp 
of approval on you first and then show 
what you have bought for her protec- 
tion. She will appreciate it greatly. 

Most wives leave such an important 
decision to their husbands. Their work 
is that of making a home while yours 
is to provide the necessary income to 
maintain the home. Why not present 
her with the policy contract, and guar- 
antee the fulfillment of your part of 
the bargain? 

All right, Mr. Jones. Why delay 
this important matter longer. Delays 
are dangerous. Let’s go and explain 
the matter to her now. 

Look upon this as a present, and 
explain to your wife the finished prod- 
uct after you receive it. Wives dislike 
the matter of making decisions, espe- 
cially where a sacrifice on your part is 
necessary for her welfare in later 
years. 


6. | Can Save My Own Money 


Anyone can save money but few of 
us do. However, the problem is this, 
“Will you live long enough to save any 
considerable amount?” 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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UTHBERT, Senior, had just set- 
tled himself for a perusal of the 
evening papers. He was not in 
a particularly complacent mood for his 
insurance business couldn’t be char- 
acterized booming. Perhaps, he 
thought, he wasn’t putting the pep into 


as 


it the way he used to thirty years 
earlier. Possibly the business needed 
younger blood. As this idea flashed 


through his mind he glanced fearfully 
at his son Cuthbert, Junior. The young 
had just received his sheepskin 
from Alma Mater and was preparing to 
enter his dad’s office. The youth was 
busily engaged, for the moment, absorb- 
ing insurance knowledge from a score 


man 


of text books scattered on the floor 
about him. His parent was wondering 
how long it would take the heir ap- 


parent to discover that premiums and 
loss ratio classify an agency, when the 
young man raised his head. 

“Father,” said he, looking up from 
a ponderous tome, “Is a dog personal 
property or livestock?” 

His father sighed resignedly, laid the 
paper by and prepared for what was 
becoming a regular, evening pastime. 
He approached the discussion warily. 

“Whether a dog is personal property 
or livestock would depend,” he opined, 
“on the kind of dog. If the animal be- 
longed in that classification dignified by 
signs I’ve seen along the roadside and 
was of the type usually accompanied by 
mustard and a roll, then I should say 
the dog could properly be classed as 
livestock.” 

“Don’t be facetious father!” 
Cuthbert, Jr., who entertaining 
secret intentions of revolutionizing his 
Dad’s agency. 

“Well tell 


said 
was 


me what the book 


says,” 


countered his dad trying to forestall a 
lengthy discussion. 

“The book says, ‘If the dog is car- 
ried about by the family as a regular 
thing, he, she or it is just as much per- 
property 


sonal one’s golf sticks. 


as 


A True Story About False Teeth 


By JOHN ASHMEAD 


Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford 


Plaintiff had two removable bridges in a desk drawer in his office. The \, 
bridges disappeared in an unknown manner and were never found. The 
lower court ruled the loss was not collectable under a Personal Effects 
Floater policy because the teeth were not transported as an incident of 
travel. On appeal the Appellate Division reversed this decision, saying 
that the ordinary individual taking out a Personal Effects Floater policy 
would, if he happend to own removable bridges, reasonably expect and 
contemplate that, if they were lost while they were in his baggage or 
elsewhere than in his mouth, he would be covered by the policy. 
—Summary of Actual Case. 


Therefore if the canine is destroyed by 
fire the loss would most probably con- 
stitute a claim under a fire policy.’ 

“That may be,” said Cuthbert’s proud 
parent, “and I do not question that a 
jury might so decide. But suppose it 
hadn’t been a dog. Suppose it had been 
a set of false teeth. Are they personal 
property?” 

“Why certainly!” exclaimed Cuth- 
bert, Jr. “What could be more per- 
sonal than one’s teeth in one’s mouth?” 

“Ah,” came back the locus parentis, 
“But suppose the teeth were not in the 
mouth but were being carried in the 
pant’s pocket.” 

“Trousers father, trousers,” chided 
Cuthbert. “But what has carrying the 
teeth in the trousers got to do with the 
legal status of the property in event of 
loss?” 

“A great deal,” said his dad; “If you 
can believe all that is prjnted in those 
books, you’ve been charging to my ac- 
count. False teeth in the pocket are 
personal effects, but false teeth in the 
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mouth are no different than the skin 
on your finger, even though they may 
be entitled to a mortgagee clause.” 

“Are you. serious, father?” said 
Cuthbert, who had a faint suspicion he 
was being joshed. 

“Certainly I’m serious, son.” 

“Cite a decision, then,” challenged 
Cuthbert, looking straight into his dad’s 
twinkling eyes with the stare he was 
practicing to hypnotize prospects. 

“Well, I don’t know as I can cite a 
court decision offhand, though I could 
dig one up if I waded through those 
books you’re reading. But I don’t need 
a court decision. I can tell you an in- 
cident that happened to Bill Jones, a 
friend of mine, on a trip abroad.” 

“Shoot, popper,” yodled Cuthbert, 
forgetting the teachings of his Alma 
Mater for the nonce. 

“Well, Jones was an insurange agent. 
He’d been struggling along for years 
and finally decided to take an ocean 
trip. The doctors thought it would do 
him good and he thought it would be a 
fine test for his son. You see, he had 
a boy just out of college who was to run 
the business while his dad was away. 
Bill thought his son couldn’t do much 
harm in a month, particularly in these 
times.” 

“Huh,” 
shot. 

“Now Bill,” continued his dad, “had 
accumulated as the result of many med- 
ical reconnaissance surveys, a beautiful 
set of false teeth. He was very care- 
ful of these false teeth, for without 
them he could not masticate beefsteal 
and such food as agents are permitted 
to eat. At night it was his custom t 
remove the plate from his mouth 
After cleaning it carefully with a tooth- 
brush he would deposit it in a glass o 
water. He did this so as to avoid th: 
discomfort of strangling should h 
swallow the dental work while sleep 
ing. 


grunted Cuthbert, at this 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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A Questionnaire on 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


* 





1. (a). What is Use and Occupancy 
Insurance ? 

1. (b). What is the chief difference 
between it and Property Damage In- 
surance? 

Ans. l. (a). Use and Occupancy In- 
surance is a form of coverage designed 
to protect the owner of a_ business 
against the loss of earnings due to 
interruption by fire, or other hazard 
insured against, to the extent of the 
net profits prevented plus such fixed 
charges and expenses, entering into the 
conduct of the business, as must nec- 
essarily continue during a total or 
partial suspension, and which would 
have been earned had no interruption 
eccurred. 

Ans. 1. (b). Property Damage In- 
surance protects the insured against 
damage to or destruction of physicai 
property, while Use and Occupancy 
Insurance is protection against the loss 
of earnings as a result of interruption 
of the business conducted in and/or 
with the physical property described in 
the policy. 

2. (a). Define Earnings—Income— 
Net Profits—Fixed Charges and Ex- 
penses. 

2. (b). Which of these does Use and 
Occupancy coverage embrace, and to 
what extent? 

Ans. 2. (a). Webster’s Dictionary 
defines Earnings as being “that which 
is earned; money or other compensa- 
tion to which one has a claim for ser- 
vices rendered; wages; returns for or- 
ganizing or supervising labor or eco- 
nomic effort in any form.” From a 
Use and Occupancy standpoint, earn- 
ings is recognized as that which re- 
mains from total income after deduct- 
ing the cost of materials or supplies 
entering into the production of such 
earnings. This margin might be de- 
signated properly as gross earnings. 
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By C. D. MINOR 


The questionnaire below has been extracted from the } 
“Outline of Use and Occupancy Insurance,” a 60 page com- 
prehensive booklet prepared by Mr. Minor, superintendent 
of the Special Service Department. 
the production of new business in allied lines of the agents 
of the Liverpool and London & Globe and other companies of 
the Royal Group.—Editor’s Note. 2 


The authority states above, defines 
Income as being “the amount of money 
coming to a person or corporation with- 
in a specified time; payment for ser- 
vices, interest, or profit from invest- 
ment; revenue; gain derived.” 

Income, as it is usually considered 
from a Use and Occupancy standpoint, 
embraces all the monies received by 
a concern from any source from the 
conduct of the business carried on in 
the property to which the insurance 
extends. 

Net Profits is the residue of income 
of a business after the deduction of 
all costs for materials and supplies and 
expenses for labor, taxes, interest, etc. 

Fixed Charges and Expenses is a 
term used in Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance and refers to those expenses of a 
business which are unavoidable or 
would have to be met during a tempo- 
rary suspension, in order that an 
adequate organization, with required 
efficiency for normal operations, may 
exist when business is resumed. 

Ans. 2. (b). In reality, Use and Oc- 
cupancy Insurance covers earnings 
only, the contract dividing this into Net 
Profits and Fixed Charges and Ex- 
penses, in order that it may be more 
easily understood by the layman. Since 
Net Profits and Fixed Charges are de- 
rived from earnings and earnings from 
income, Use and Occupancy coverage 
then, embraces that portion of income 
which is earnings but only to the extent 
of net profits and fixed charges and 
expenses. 

3. (a). The B Manufacturing Com- 
pany has continuing annual fixed 
charges of $90,000 and other expenses 
of $120,000; this concern is earning 
only 60 per cent of these total charges 
and expenses. Assuming there is no 
promise of improvement in its business 
during the next twelve months, what 


It is designed to assist 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 


* 











amount of Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance does this firm need? 

3. (b). Under the foregoing condi- 
tions, if this concern carried $100,000 
Use and Occupancy Insurance written 
with the “Straight Per Diem” 
(1/300th) Form, what would be the 
maximum per diem amount that could 
be collected under the terms of the con- 
tract? 

Ans. 3. (a). The B Manufacturing 
Company, under the conditions outlined 
in this question, would need only $6,000 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. This 
concern is earning only 60 per cent oz 
its total expenses and charges, or 
$126,000; this, deducted from total ex- 
penses of $210,000, shows an annual 
loss of $84,000 from operations. In 
the event of a total suspension of busi- 
ness for one year, its loss would be 
only $90,000, or but $6,000 more than 
the loss which it would have sustained 
had there been no interruption. It 
should be recognized, of course, that 
the conditions outlined in this question 
are such that make the risk undesirable 
for Use and Occupancy Insurance fror 
an underwriting standpoint. 

Ans. 3. (b). Assuming the earnings 
of the B Manufacturing Company to be 
fairly uniform and constant, the maxi- 
mum per diem amount which it could 
collect in the event of total suspension 
of business would be $20 per day 
assuming it operates only on usual 
business days, even though it might be 
carrying $100,000 Use and Occupancy 
Insurance. The standard Use and 
Occupancy Form assumes liability, so 
far as fixed charges and expenses are 
concerned, only to the extent that these 
would have been earned had no inter- 
ruption occurred. 

4. (a). B carries $100,000 Use and 


(Continued on page 15) 
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General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 
General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—reasonably dissatisfied ! 


Mr. C. F. Kettering, famed automotive research ex- 
pert, advocates new products, styles, and models to 
keep the public reasonably dissatisfied with what it 
already has—not in a spirit of complaint and criticism, 
but through desire for something better. 


That aptly expresses the attitude of Peoria Life 
agents toward their results in 1931 to date. They are 
decidedly not disappointed in the record of the first 
half year. Individually, many have actually surpassed 
their best production records of any previous year. 
\s a whole, the Peoria Life Agency Force is definitely 
ahead of the largest quota ever assigned to it. 


Organized action by Peoria Life agents has resulted 
in a marked decrease in requests for policy loans and 
noticeable increase in repayments—a clear-cut policy- 
holder service. Conservation plans and methods de- 
vised by the company have rendered a further effec- 
tive service to policyholders, and an advantage to 
gents financially interested in renewals. 


Peoria Life agents are pleased with their accom- 
plishments thus far in 1931. Being “reasonably dis- 
intend to make the last half even bet- 
ter than the first. In this ambition, they are en- 
couraged by the practical support and thorough co- 
operation which they have learned by long experi- 
2nce to expect from their company. Peoria Life 
igents depend with well-placed confidence on Peoria 
Life Service to promote their success. 


satisfied,” they 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 











The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THe Mutua Lire or New York, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


eae F. oo 


resident 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER | 
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A Questionnaire on Use 


and Occupancy Insurance 
(Continued from page 13) 


Occupancy Insurance written under the 
1/300th Form covering only Fixed 
Charges and Expenses; this sum rep- 
resents full 100 per cent of such charges 
and expenses that necessarily would 
continue during a total or partial sus- 
pension of business. However, the 
business is earning net profits of 
$50,000 per annum. It experiences an 
interruption of 50 per cent or a loss to 
the insured of $250 per day so far as 
both net profits and continuing charges 
are concerned. What amount per day 
will B recover for such partial inter- 
ruption? 

4. (b). Could B have carried the 
same amount of insurance under any 
form whereby his per diem recovery 
during this partial suspension would 
have been greater? Explain— 

Ans. 4. (a). Under the Straight Per 
Diem Form, B’s total Use and Oc- 
cupancy value is $150,000. $50,000 or 
3831/3 per cent of this is net profit, 
while the remaining $100,000 or 66 2/3 
per cent is fixed charges and expenses. 
A 50 per cent decrease in earnings of 
the business will eliminate, upon an 
annual basis, $75,000 of the Use and 
Occupancy value or the entire amount 
of net profits, and $25,000 of the earn- 
ings that go to pay fixed charges and 
expenses. The per diem amount of 
recovery to which B would be entitled 
under a policy as outlined as 1/300ths 
of $25,000 (the loss sustained, upon an 
annual basis, by reason of fixed charges 
and expenses only) or $83.33. 

Ans. 4. (b). Yes. If the Use and 
Occupancy contract had covered both 
net profits and fixed charges and ex- 
penses, B would have recovered 2/3rds 
of any loss sustained, or in this case, 
$166.66 per day. 

It should be borne in mind that any 
interruption in earnings will be re- 
flected in net profits first. It is, there- 
fore, possible for a concern to have a 
partial suspension of business with no 
loss of earnings so far as fixed charges 
and expenses are concerned, but, per- 
haps, a very material loss with respect 
to net profits. If Use and Occupancy 
Insurance is carried covering against 
the loss of fixed charges and expenses 
mly, the insured must sustain a loss 
n excess of the net profits which would 
have been earned during the suspension 
efore there is any recovery under the 

mtract, and then the recovery is 
imited to the loss which has been sus- 
tained by reason of continuing charges 
nd expenses. The logical form to use 

one covering both net profits and 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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Insurance as a Trade Mark 





(Concluded from page 7) 


My conclusions, drawn from these 
few observations, are that insurance 
has won good-will by its service to 
business. To the man-in-the-street, it 
suggests the desirable qualities of 
safety, security and reliability. In- 
surance performs its promises and any 
business that will do likewise will 
prosper. 

The insurance salesman has neve: 
hid his wares under a bushel. For this 


reason, he is looked at askance by some, 
as lacking prestige and dignity. But, 
the insurance concept has become a 
part of the thought of most business 
men. The salesmen’s place as a “securer 
of insurance” is secure. I believe this 
fact is illustrated by my random re- 
porting of concerns who seek to build 
sales by trading on the good-will and 
respect that the institution of insur- 
ance has won for itself. 
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$1,251,000,000 in Beath 
Claims 


Since its organization The Prudential had 
distributed, up to June 30, 1931, a total of 
5,700,000 death claims alone. 


Remind your prospect of what 
this huge sum has meant to be- 
reaved families. 


It has saved homes, kept families 
together, assured educations for 
children, 
terprises. 


It destroys man’s arch-enemy— 


POVERTY. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


financed tottering en- 
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The Insurance Year Book 
~1931 Edition 


The fifty-ninth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the life 
This book, 
which covers every life insurance company operating in the 
United States, is a compendium of eight complete life insurance 
annuals and provides the following outstanding features: 


insurance business is now available to subscribers. 


|. ACor Reporting Service 
AD F Statement 
A Seventeen Years’ Statistical History 
Underwriting Experience by States 


An Essential Compilation of Miscellaneous Statistical Data 


And in Addition 


A Digest of State Laws 
7. A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 
A Lis Medical Examiners and Attorneys 


Especially Qualified for Life Insurance. 


A POLICYHOLDERS’ REPORTING SERVICE 
PRICES 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports........... .. -$20.00 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 


Special Reports .......... sider aiid x af curds eta ia eo tee A eral eRe eerie: 
Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports.... 20.00 
Two Volumes, when ordered together. . . 35.00 
Three Volumes, when ordered together 50.00 
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Training 
the 
Industrial Agent 


(Continued from page 6) 

far short does he fall? What are his 
shortcomings? Does he speak of the 
business as “the insurance game” to 
try to impress you? Would you as 
manager or superintendent wish your 
home office executives to give their 
opinion of him, and do you suppose 
your opinions would be anything like 
the same? 

Fourth: Is he promotable material? 
Does he have a definite goal toward 
which he is striving, or would he be 
satisfied with his meager “salary,” 
while “off the draw” to such an extent 
that he would want to “hang on” until 
he was fired or would a little reverse 
show his real fighting spirit? Unless 
an industrial man can always think, 
work and act in high, with a bull dog 
tenacity, never giving up, always see- 
ing the silver lining when the clouds 
are black, he is certainly not promo- 
table material. Give this a thought in 
the selection and training cf men, and 
it will reduce the expense which has 
become a mighty monster facing all 
companies as regards finals, and only 
select a man, who will be worthy of 
promotion when the time comes, and 
that much of the loss which is shared 
alike by company, manager and super- 
intendent will turn into increase. 


Responsibilities? 


Fifth: Is he a married man and does 
he have responsibilities? Not all mar- 
Yied men will work hard enough to 
make a success in the industrial insur- 
ance business, but all experienced in- 
surance men will agree that a married 
man with responsibility on his shoul- 
ders has a decided advantage over the 
single man, especially, if the single man 
does not realize that life is a serious 
business. 

Sixth: Does he impress you as being 
a “know it all?” If he does, you can 
yourself and your company a 
whole lot of money by letting him use 
talents elsewhere. I have never 
seen a man, regardless of how much 
experience he may have _ previously 
had, who knew so much that he was 
unwilling to learn to do business “our 
way” but what ended in total failure. 
Beware of the man who knows “too 
much.” If you happen to get a man 
like that, the quicker you turn him 
loose, the better it will be for you be- 
cause if he quits you, you will have 
so much decrease to cover up that you 
never will see daylight again. 

Seventh: Does he become enthused 


save 


his 
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as you unfold to him the progress which 
your company has made and how many 
men you know who have ridden to 
success with it, and does he become so 
enthusiastic that he wishes to become 
a member of such a “Great Business 
Family”? Can you see any indication 
in his eyes and his countenance that he 
would be a man who would become 
enthused and who would help enthuse 
others over plans promoted for his and 
his fellow agents good? Unless he 
does you are dealing with a potential 
final and it would be a wise selection 
not to select such a man. 

Eighth: Why is he now out of em- 
ployment? Did he seek you or did 
you seek him? Has he been a failure 
in every previous undertaking and is 
he one of these “rolling stones”? Can 
he give you first class references and 
does he seem anxious to have you get 
in touch with them? Would he work 
awhile with you, you think, and then 
seek “greener pastures”? If he is that 
type of man, it would be decidedly 
better to tell him that you do not now 
have a “vacancy” and then tell him if 
you wish, that his “application will be 
filed for future reference.” Industrial 
companies are not in existence for the 
purpose of hiring worthless men to 
take the place of other worthless men, 
but they have vacancies to be filled with 
men who can at least give a reason that 
can be understood as to their present 
unemployment. Avoid the job hunter. 

Ninth: Does he impress you as being 
honest and truthful? That is not a 
hard thing to determine, either, 
cause if a man is a crook, it will be 
easily detected. If there is any doubt 
in your mind as to his honesty or 
truthfulness and this can not be re- 
moved, by all means do not make a 
connection with him. Would you be 
willing to trust him with your money? 
If not, why trust him with the money 
with which your company trusts you? 
In reaching a decision on this point, 
too much care can not be exercised. 


be- 


Nesligible Fault 

The number of industrial men who 
defraud is very small, indeed, and with 
proper consideration, it can, I verily 
believe, be entirely eliminated. It takes 
an honest man to handle other peoples 
money properly and to be ready at ail 
times to give any accounting at any 
times. Let your motto and that of 
the men under your employ be this: 
“T will so conduct my business that 
any person from president down is wel- 
come to investigate any act of mine.” 
Be actuated by such a motive. 

Tenth: Is he a man of faith and 
of vision? At first thought, it might 
occur that this question had to do with 
a prospective agents religion, but it 
does not, except indirectly. But suffice 
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it to say, that no man is what he should 
be unless he has faith, or at least un- 
we can say that he believes in 
himself and his fellow man. It has 
been my experience that people with 
definite religious and business and 
moral convictions, regardless of how 
wide a divergence there is between his 
and mine, will make a better insurance 
man than the man who has no faith. 
And assuredly, he must have vision. 
He must vision himself one, two, three, 
five or ten years hence, know what he 
wishes to accomplish in life and have a 
reasonable method, to say the least of 
it, by which he hopes to attain his goal. 
Unless a prospective agent has faith 
and vision and a determination to reach 
his goal, he has failed before he started 
and there is a waste of time, effort 
and money to “tie up” with him. 


less 


His Financial Standing 

Eleventh: Are his family relation- 
ships happy? Would his wife be will- 
ing for him to work late if he could 
make a success by so doing? Is his 
home life happy and does contentment 
and happiness seem to dwell in the 
midst? Could he and his family live 
on the income that he would make and 
be able to pay their past obligations 
from it? Do they impress you as being 
extravagant? Do they impress you 
as being people who live above their 
means? Are they willing to make a 
temporary sacrifice if they can be 
shown that greater success lies ahead 
for the man who never gives up? If 
an affirmative answer can be given to 
these questions, the man will do to em- 
ploy, if he measures up at all other 
places. 

Twelfth: Are his business relation- 
ships satisfactory? Is he hopelessly in 
debt? Does his indebtedness seem to 
affect his attitude towards life or does 
the mere fact that he has obligations 
make him all the more willing and 
anxious to make good in order that he 
might rise to something worth while 
in the world? 

There is no harm in being in debt, 
provided, we let it make us more deter- 
mined to succeed, regardless of the 
price we have to pay. 

These are the questions that should 
have an answer in order that the great 
loss now being suffered by all the in- 
dustrial companies through the “Final 


Route” may finally be entirely elimi- 
nated. I believe the twelve headings, 
which I have here submitted, when 


properly gone into and solved before 
accepting a man for employment, will 
help to reduce our finals at least 50 to 
75 per cent. To say, the least of it, 
I am striving to use them in my selec- 
tion and training of men, and in that 
humble way, am trying to contribute 
my mite to my company’s program. 
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Don’t Miss This Chance! 


When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 


any life insurance 
salesman. This is 
what Charles P. 


Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 
titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, the sales let- 
ters he has found most effective, articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 
f ness.” 


i Price per copy $3 
1 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 
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We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. | 
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For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beaumont, Texas 








Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President e 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Chicago Life Mergers 
Approved 





Bankers Credit Life Deal with 
Old Republic Completed; 
Latter Name Retained 


Cuicaco, Aug. 11.—Two life insur- 
ance company mergers were formally 
announced in Chicago this week follow- 
ing their approval by the Illinois in- 
surance department. The most impor- 
tant was the merger of the Bankers 
Credit Life of Birmingham, with the 
Old Republic Life of Chicago into a 
new firm to be known as the Old Repub- 
lic Credit Life with headquarters in 
Chicago. The other was the reinsur- 
ance of the Sheridan Life by the 
Cosmopolitan Life, both small concerns 
of Chicago. 

The Old Republic was organized in 
1926 as the Twentieth Century by a 
reorganization of the Garfield Casualty. 
Its present title was adopted in March, 
1930, and the casualty business was 
reinsured in June, 1930. It started by 
featuring industrial life insurance but 
had a disastrous organization experi- 
ence and it now has discontinued this 
line. The company reported assets of 
$529,144, capital of $350,000 and sur- 
plus of $84,787. Its insurance in force 
totalled $4,113,581. 

The Bankers Credit on Dec. 31 re- 
ported assets of $370,893, capital of 
$251,435 and surplus of $49,853, while 
its insurance in force totalled $10,463,- 
522. This company featured a tie-up 
with banks whereby it would insure the 
payment of loans in the event of the 
death of the borrower, and issued a 
master policy to the bank. 

The new company will have approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 of insurance ir force 
and admitted assets of approximately 
$700,000. 

M. J. Spiegel, Sr., is chairman of the 
board; Ben I. Rapport, president; C. 
H. Howe and G. R. Harsh, vice-presi- 
dents; C. J. Driever, treasurer, and N. 
A. Nelson, Jr., secretary. The agency 
work will be in charge of James Jarrell 
as agency supervisor. 

It is recalled that Fred W. Bailey, 
who had an agency development con- 
tract with the Old Republic tried to 
stop this merger by injunction, but his 
case was dismissed. His contract has 
not been renewed. He was head of the 
Bailey System, Inc., and at one time 
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Rowland S. Marshall 


PAN AMERICAN MANAGER IN 
WASHINGTON 

Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment that the Pan-American would 
enter the State of Maryland for the 
purpose of writing insurance and mak- 
ing investments in that State, it has 
been announced by U. S. Agency Man- 
ager Ted M. Simmons of the New 
Orleans Company, that Rowland S. 
Marshall, for the past eighteen months 
field superintendent of the company in 
the Eastern and Southern portions of 
the United States, has been appointed 
manager of the new territory, which 
also embrace the city of Washington, 
where Mr. Marshall will have offices. 

Prior to joining the Pan-American 
in March, 1930, as field superintendent, 
Mr. Marshall was for a year and a 
half manager of the home office agency 
of the Philadelphia Life. 


Intersouthern 








was associated with the 
Life. 

The Sheridan Life was organized in 
1927 but immediately ran into difficul- 
ties because of its handling by its 
organizer, M. E. Daniels. It then 
passed into the control of the North 
American Trust Company and the II- 
linois Valley Trust Company, and 
issued in connection with the latter’s 
savings certificates. Harrison Parker, 
of Cooperative Society of America 
Fame, got control and became presi- 
dent in 1930. It reported assets of 
$133,173, capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $25,310. Its insurance in force 
was $179,530. 


I. B. Lentz Elected Head 
of Company 


Dr. Geo. W. Hoglan, Medical 
Director, Becomes President 
of Fraternal Society 


Irving B. Lentz, prominent Columbus 
insurance man and a nephew of the 
Hon. John J. Lentz, late president and 
founder of the American Insurance 
Union, has been elected president of the 
recently-organized American Insurance 
Union, Inc., a legal reserve company, 
formed by the A. I. UV. fraternal 
society. 

Mr. Lentz has been closely associated 
with his late uncle for several years 
past, in the management of the 50-story 
A. I. U. Citadel, and other real estate 
owned by the American Insurance 
Union. He was one of the original 
incorporators of the A. I. U., Inc. 

He was born in St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
on the same farm as his uncle, and 
walked miles to the same country 
schoolhouse for his early education. 
After several years of school teaching, 
he entered the insurance business in 
1909, and has continued in this occupa- 
tion ever since, first selling life in- 
surance for the A. I. U. Later he 
entered business for himself, majoring 
in fire and casualty insurance. He has 
been president of the Capitol Outlook 
Building Company since 1925. He is 
an indefatigable worker, and is at his 
desk by seven each morning. 

Dr. George W. Hoglan, one of the 
early Columbus business men to as- 
sociate himself with the American In- 
surance Union, was elected to the 
presidency of the fraternal society at 
the same meeting. He has served as 
field agent, secretary of the board of 
directors, and medical director on the 
board of directors for 35 years. 

James A. Maddox, field director of 
the A. I. U. fraternal society, and vice- 
president of both the fraternal and 
legal reserve companies, was appointed 
executive vice-president for both organ- 
igations. 


The Cosmopolitan, headed by H. 
Burke, formerly president of the Pub- 
lie Life and the Niagara Life, reported 
assets of $282,744, capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $105,131. It had $6,704,- 
448 of insurance in force on Dec. 31. 
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Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference 


Annual Meeting Dates September 
16 to 18 Inclusive at 
Asheville, N. C. 

In a letter to member companies of 
the Industrial Insurers’ Conference, 
President G. R. Kendall announces that 
the twenty-second annual conference of 
the organization will be held at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., from 
Wednesday until Friday, Sept. 16, 17 
and 18. 

The complete program 
yet been announced but the president 
of the conference states that an inter- 
esting list of subjects will be covered 
by well known speakers, most of them 
the ranks of the confer- 
Only two outside speakers 


has not as 


from within 
ence group. 
are scheduled. 

The time and place for the meeting 
are of course ideally chosen. The scenic 
beauties and entertainment facilities of 
the famed southern resort are too well 
known to require emphasis, while the 
time is climatically the most inviting 
of the The usual golf tourna- 
ment held com- 
panies will receive particulars regard- 
from the gold 


year. 
will be and member 
ing entries, etc., direct 
committee. In his letter to members 
President Kendall urges a full attend- 
ance in the following quoted paragraph: 

“Begin now to make your plans to 
be present, and let’s have a good rep- 
from your company. We 
this the best meeting 
number in attendance 


resentation 
want to make 
with the largest 
of any in the history of the conference 
So come on to Asheville, see the othe: 
fellows and let’s talk it over. You may 
find some who are worse off than you, 
which will be some consolation, and 
then again you may find a few who are 
doing better and they will be glad to 


tell you how they are doing it. Mark 


the dates of Sept. 16, 17 and 18 on 
your calendar right now and arrange 
to be with us.” 


THREE STAR SPEAKERS SCHED- 
ULED FGR CONVENTION 


leted 
Convention of The 
Life Insurance Com- 
Ohio, to be 
18 and 19. 
the 
better 


Arrangemenis are being com 
for the 
Columbus 
pany of 
Toledo, August 17, 

Louis M. Crandall, 
Wizard, 
application an interview, will be one of 
the speakers. Another will be 


T. King, 


annual 
Mutual 
Columbus, held at 
Connecticut 


who averages than an 
Russell 
Indianapolis for 
the Union Life. The third 
speaker will be A. C. (Texas) Bayless, 
millionaire producer in Texas. 


manager at 
Central 
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BOBBY JONES BUYS INCOME 

David A. Holloway, general agent of 
New England Mutual Life at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., is advertising that Bobby 
Jones has taken out a $100,000 retire- 
ment income policy through T. N. Brad- 
shaw of Atlanta, Ga. 

APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 

M. P. Johnsen, formerly with John 
J. Outcault, general agent for Penn 
Mutual in Birmingham, Ala., has been 
promoted to the office of supervisor in 
charge of the Tulsa, Okla., office, unde: 
Bob Shipley, general agent at Okla- 
homa City. 





John W. Blevins Resigns 
as Vice-President 


John W. Blevins, vice-president of 
the Interstate Life Insurance Company, 
of Chattanooga, in charge of produc- 
tion has resigned. Mr. Blevins has not 
announced his future plans. He is one 
of the most widely known insurance 
men in the South and has many friends 
in the business. He has been connected 
with the Interstate for more than ten 
years and pricr to that time held an 
official position with the Volunteer 
State Life. 
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are still active. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from time 
to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual pro- 
“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 
20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in production. 
Some, at 50 to 70 years of age, are doing even a 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Research Bureau’s 
Agency School 


Special Home Office School Will 
Run Concurrently with Man- 


agers’ School at Evanston 

EVANSTON, ILL., Aug. 10.—Arrange- 
ments just completed by Northwestern 
University to receive the students of 
the third annual agency building school, 
to be held here by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
Conn., indicate that this school will be 
the largest ever conducted by the 
Bureau. 

Reservations have already been made 
by over 65 men representing companies 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Interest in these schools 
is greater this year than ever before, 
the Bureau’s schoo! at Babson Institute 
which closed July 28 showing a 75 per 
cent in enrollment over last 
year. 

One of the features of the school to 
be held at Northwestern University 
from Aug. 17-28 is the special session 
for home office men. Over forty home 
office executives have attended previous 
agency building schools of the Bureau, 
but this is the first time a curriculum 
has been prepared especially for this 
group. This home office school will give 
a larger number of agency officials the 
opportunity of working out their pro- 
grams with the help of the Bureau. 
It will also provide them with efficient 
contact with Bureau facts. 

Those enrolled in the managers’ sec- 
tion of the school include men engaged 
as managers, general agents, super- 
visors, and agency assistants. Here 
they will get definite training in sound 
principles of agency management. 
Evening round table discussions will 
be held by both groups. The courses 
will cover all the chief problems con- 
fronting agency builders, including re- 
cruiting, training, supervision, busi- 
ness management and _ conservation. 
Six working assignments will be com- 
pleted by the students while they are 
here. These assignments will cover 
plans for handling the above problems 
as they apply to the students’ agency 
or field organization. Each student 
will leave the course with well defined 
plans on paper for the operation of 
his agency for the next year and a five- 
year plan (not communistic) looking 
toward its future development. 

Classes will be held in Harris Halli 
and Haven House will be dormitory 
headquarters. Members of the Bureau 
staff who will be here to conduct the 
school are H. G. Kenagy, director of 
the school, G. Fay Davies, Stanley G. 
Dickinson, L. J. Doolin, R. N.*Ford, 
and L. S. Morrison. 





increase 
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IFE INSURANCE during 1930 again demon- 

strated its worth as the world’s premier security. 
Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, 
a Life Insurance contract in The Manhattan Life re- 
mains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called 
for in the individual policy. A Life Insurance policy 
is truly a “Declaration of Financial Independence,” 
and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Founded 1850 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENTS 
CONFER 


A conference of all Illinois general 
agents of the American Bankers Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago was held at 
the executive offices of the company on 
Aug. 4 and 5. The purpose of the 
meeting was to explain and discuss 
plans for the more intensive develop- 
ment of Illinois. 

Under the new plan the State has 


been divided into five districts exclusiv: 
of Chicago. A supervisor has been 
appointed for each district. He is to 
be responsible for developing the gen 
eral agencies in his territory by re- 
cruiting, training and coaching new 
men according to a set, definite, and 
accepted plan. 

The five supervisors who have been 
appointed are L. T. Kinsella, Louis 
Hoffman, F. R. Thixton, R. P. Kille- 
brew and Thomas Sly. 





The Lincoln 


National Life 
Insurance Company 
Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


Standard and Sub~Standard 
insurance forMen,Women & Children 
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The August Horoscope 


People born in the first 21 days of August come 
under the influence of the zodiacal sign, Leo. 
They are of a most affectionate temperament 
energetic and ambitious, but subject to ex- 
tremes. 


Virgo rules over the latter days of August, and 
turns out strong people, both physically and 
morally. Persons born in this period are in- 
clined to inquisitiveness, which leads also to 
study and research. 


Famous persons born in August under Leo are 
shelley, Tennyson, Charles A. Dana, Russell 
Sage, Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott, Marshall 
Field and Benjamin Harrison. 


Famous persons born in the latter part of 
August under Virgo are Bret Harte, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Livy the Roman Historian, 
and S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian Institute. 


There are many fields open to men born in 
August, their bright disposition helping them 
to adapt their natural talents to almost any kind 
of labor. Men of August, however, are particu- 
larly successful as salesmen. 


If you are in the life insurance business but 
not now under contract, the stars are urging you 
to get in touch with the Royal Union Life. 
With us you can reach a high level of success 
in a very short time. 


Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. Tucker, Chairman of the Board J. J. Shambaugh, President 
B. M. Kirke, V. P. and Field Mer. W. D. Haller, Secretary 
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Permanent 


Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 
nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 
Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 












































a“. TO AGENTS- 


, We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 
If interested, write 


A. R. PERKINS, 


Mdgency Manager 








Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Successfully Selling 
Berkshire Life Contracts 


Following Are Leading Sellers 
Low Cost 


* * x *« * 


Preferred Risk Life 


*« = * * x 


12% Guaranteed Income Policy 
* . * 7 . 


Whole Life Payable at 85 


« * x ~ x 


Modified Whole Life Payable at 85 


* * * * 


Retirement Income 60-65 
7 * * - - 


Disability and Double Indemnity Features 


All Policies Contain All the Extremely Liberal 
Features of the Berkshire Life Incomparable Contract 


Ask Any Berkshire Agent 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield Massachusetts 
FRED H. RHODES * J. S. WININGS 
President Supt. of Agencies 
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Promoted by Pilot Life 





W.B. Clement Appointed Super- 
intendent of Industrial Depart- 
ment; C. A. Cutten Made 


Assistant 


W. B. Clement, of Greensboro, N. C., 
who has been connected with the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company staff since 
1917, has just been appointed superin- 
tendent of the industrial department 
of the company, according to an an- 
nouncement of President Charles W. 
Gold. 

C. A. Caton, who has served on the 
home office staff since 1923, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
of that department, it also an- 
nounced. 


is 


Working formerly in various capac- 
ities, Mr. Clement in 1921 was placed 
in charge of the service department in 
the newly organized industrial division 
of the company. His promotion to 
superintendent follows the death re- 
cently of H. B. Gunter, vice-president 
and secretary, who had charge of th: 
industrial department also. 

Although young in years the indus- 
trial department of the Pilot Life now 
has $15,000,000 insurance in force in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. In a com- 
pilation published during July by the 
Insurance Press, New York, Pilot’s 
industrial rank was given as 19th in 
the entire United States from the 
standpoint of increase shown during 
1930 in industrial insurance in force. 





WESTERN AND SOUTHERN NOTES 
The following cities have been made 
district offices by the Western and 
Southern Life: Bedford, Bloomington, 
Elkhart, Goshen, Marion and Muncie. 
James Trumble, formerly assistant 








Wanted 
Agency Director 


A Mid-Western 


Life Insurance Company 


small 


has need of an Agency 


Give full par- 
ticulars as to experience 


Director. 
and ability, and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address Box 90 
c/o THE SPECTATOR 
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secretary of the American Bankers In- 
surance Company, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the claim department at the 
home of the Western and Southern Life. 

Assistant Superintendent J. English, 
of New Castle, has been appointed 
superintendent of the New Albany dis- 
trict office of the Western and Southern 
Life, succeeding J. E. Finan, who has 
been transferred to Elkhart. 

E. N. Bowen, Bay City, Mich., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Peoria district of the Western and 
Southern Life, succeeding Ed. Shoe- 
maker, who has been transferred to 
Evansville. 





GREAT WEST LIFE CHANGES 


A change in the organization of its 
branch office system is being made by 
the Great West Life in some of the 
Western branches. 

Regina, Saskatoon, Fort William and 
Brandon are affected and will now take 
their places as full fledged branch 
offices, with C. F. Dunfee, W. B. Craw- 
ley, J. A. Kennedy and R. H. Wright 
as respective branch managers. Mr. 
Dunfee has been with the company for 
15 years, Mr. Crawley 22 years, Mr. 
Kennedy 23 years and Mr. Wright 18 
years. 











The Hare Lay Down to Rest.... 
And the Tortoise Passed Him By 


The Midland Mutual has never tried to take any short 
cuts to success. We have seen many climb up the lad- 
der but only those reach the top who are willing to go 


rung by rung. 


In the life insurance field the Midland has never made 
any sensational “spurts.” Every step is carefully studied 
before it is taken . . . and every step has been progressive 


The Midland Mutual has a record that shows the bene- 
fits of its conservative management. Dividend schedules 
have never been reduced . . . three extra dividends have 


been paid within the past seven years... 


its interest 


earnings are ten per cent higher than those of the 


average mutual company. 


Midland Performances Have Always Exceeded Its 


Promises. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Lamar Life Agents On 
High Seas 


Eight-Day Floating Convention 
to Havana Now in 
Progress 


Lamar Life agents who “sell to sail” 
began their annual All-Star floating 
convention aboard the Steamship Car- 
tago, sailing from New Orleans, Aug. 
5, for Havana, Cuba. Agency sessions 
are being held aboard the steamship at 


the Plaza Hotel in Havana. 

President C. W. Welty, official head 
of this Silver Anniversary Expe- 
dition, is taking the Club back to 
Cuba. Until four years ago the agency 
conventions were held on land. The 


first floating convention was held dur- 
ing a cruise of the Caribbean, the first 
of landing being Havana. This 
year the convention back to Ha- 
vana but the delegates will spend five 
instead of of the 
Last year the con- 
vention was aboard the Steamship 
Dixie, New Orleans to New York. The 


port 
goes 
most 


days in Cuba 


time on the ship. 


year before the Lamar Life party 
cruised the Great Lakes. 

Home office officials, in addition to 
President Welty, attending the con- 
vention are: A. E. Babbitt, actuary; 


A. V. Gustafson, agency director; Rex 
3. Magee, advertising manager; and 
R. B. Nelson, field conservation man- 


ager. 


The program of the Lamar Life con- 
vention beginning Aug. 5, continues 
through Thursday, Aug. 13. 

Officers of the All-Star Club 
announced aboard the Steamship Car- 
tago, Wednesday, at the convention 
All-States 


were 


dinner. 





Cc. 


Wealty, President, Lamar Life 
Insurance Company 
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E. V. SULLIVAN WITH MU- 
TUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 


Ernest V. Sullivan, until re- 
cently associated with the finan- 


cial advertising agency of 
Graves, McCleish & Campbell, 


has joined the literary bureau of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, where he will 
assist Walter S. Story in the 
preparation of the house organs 
and other literature published by 
the company. 

Mr. Sullivan was assistant 
editor of THE SPeEcTATOR for 
many years and enjoys a wide 
acquaintanceship with life insur- 
men throughout the coun- 


ance 
try. He was also at one time 
advertising manager for the In- 
suranshares Corporation. A 
specialist in life insurance and 


publication work, Mr. Sullivan 
will be a valuable addition to the 











staff of the Mutual Life. He is 

already engaged in his new 

duties. 

Harry O’Steen, associate district 
manager of Jackson, Miss., was an- 
nounced as president. This is the first 
year that the Club has had officers 
from the members. The officers are 


selected according to points, O’Steen, 
five years in the field, leading the en- 


tire force. T. H. Cutrer, general 
agent, of New Orleans, La., won the 
place of first vice-president. Other 


officers are: R. P. Scott, district man- 
ager, Laurel, Miss., second vice-presi- 
dent, and W. J. Inmon, district man- 


ager, Palestine, Texas, third vice- 
president. 
Three conservation medals were 


awarded members of the All-Star Club. 
Winners of the Welty Medals were: 
Harry O’Steen, Jackson, Miss., R. P. 
Scott, Laurel, Miss., and W. W. Ford, 
Jackson, Miss. This is the first time 
in the history of the company that con- 
servation medals have been awarded. 


CASHIER’S SCHOOLS CONTINUED 
BY CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


The Connecticut Mutual’s Cashiers’ 
Schools, which began for a one year 


period in October, 1930, have proved 
so successful in stimulating interest in 
conservation that the company has 
decided to invite two more groups. Onc 
will reach Hartford in October, and one 
in February. 

Three different groups have already 
completed their visits; one group in 
October last year, the second in Feb- 
ruary of this year and the last one in 
June. 








Fraternals in Connecticut 


Only Five of Forty-nine Licensed 
in State Showed Gains 
During 1930 


The five national fraternal benefit 
societies having their main offices in 
Connecticut experienced gains in mem- 
bership and in insurance in force in 
1930 while the 44 other national frater- 
nal benefit societies licensed to do busi- 
ness in Connecticut lost in membership 
and in insurance in force, according to 
the annual report on the fraternal 
benefit societies covering their activi- 
ties during 1930 which has just been 
issued by Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham. 

The five fraternal benefit societies 
with headquarters in Connecticut are: 
Ancient Order of United Workmen of 


Connecticut, New Haven; The First 
Slovak Wreath of the Free Eagle, 
Bridgeport; Hungarian Aid Associa- 


tion of America, Bridgeport; Knights 
of Columbus, New Haven, and The 
Rakoczi Hungarian Sick Benefit Soci- 
ety, Bridgeport. 

The membership of the five Connecti- 
cut societies increased from 277,788 on 
December 31, 1929, to 294,474 on De- 
cember 31, 1930, and their insurance in 
force increased from $309,905,331 to 
$324,330,024 during the same period. 
ORGAN FEATURES 

PECTING LITERATURE 

A house organ cover that makes a 
canvassing document is the idea now 
being used by the Lincoln National Life 
its agent’s magazine, The Eman- 
cipator. Heavy, long wearing paper 
stock is used, with the message place:l 
on the back cover of each issue. After 
the magazine has been read, the cove: 
can be torn off, inserted in the agent’s 
sales kit, and used as a separate eye 
catcher in the approach. 

In the August issue of The Eman- 
cipator, two of these features appear 
That on the back cover reads, “Wou!: 


HOUSE PROS- 


on 


YOU dare a look into your family’s 
future?” and is illustrated with a strik- 


ing photograph of a young man peer- 
ing into a crystal ball. This picture 
Was made in total darkness with a 
flashlight inside the crystal. With only 
the highlights of the figure showing, 
the result is eye-stopping. It is de- 
signed as an approach on the Family 
Income Plan. 

The other feature is of the copy type. 
It deals with the “Last Will and Testa- 
ment” of a man who leaves everything 
to himself and his family, not upon his 
death, but upon his retirement, when 
he plans to take up a new existence. 
This is used with the Endowment An- 
nuity contracts. 
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BANK OFFICERS LARGEST 
BUYERS 

Bank officials and managers swung 
again into the lead after taking second 
place, for many months, to retail deal- 
ers in the list of those who bought 
policies of $10,000 or over from the 
Lincoin Nationa! Life during the past 
month. In this latest list of big policy 
buyers, retail dealers held second place, 
and commissioned officers of the United 
States defensive forces were third. 

Lawyers, judges and others con- 
nected with the legal profession tied 
with managers and owners of printing, 
publishing and engraving businesses 
for fourth place. Other occupations 
high in the list were: Dairy farmers, 
commercial travelers, real estate agents 
and brokers, managers of steel plants, 
officials in public service, garage own- 
ers, gas and oil men, doctors and other 
professional men, and hotel managers. 





NYLIC GARDEN CLUB SHOW 


What promises to be one of the most 
effectively staged flower shows of the 
summer will be the Third Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Nylic Garden Club to 
be held at the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company building, Madison 
Square, Aug. 17 and 18. A large six- 
tier, electrically driven merry-go-round 
of flowers, a special display table with 
vari-colored recesses to show flowers of 
contrasting colors, and a red, white and 
blue table surmounted by a wind-blown 
American flag, are some of the novel 
features to be used. 

Most of the flowers to be shown will 
be grown in Greater New York and 
its vicinity by employees of the New 
York Life, but many rare foreign and 
domestic varieties will also be exhibited 
by commercial growers and by the New 
York Botanical Garden. 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 





Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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limited production. 


Address. 

















cranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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ROY C. TOOMBS COMPLETES PENI- 
TENTIARY SENTENCE 

Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the defunct International Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., was 
released from the Missouri State peni- 
tentiary at Jefferson City, Mo., on 
Aug. 4, having completed a three-year 
sentence for having caused the issu- 
ance of a certificate for 3000 shares of 
stock in the insurance company in 
excess of the legal limits of the cor- 
poration. 

The three year term was reduced by 
merit awards and also by the fact that 
Toombs had been working from 12 to 
18 hours a day in the penitentiary 
hospital since his admission to the 
prison on Feb. 26, 1930. 

Toombs is 44 years old and when re- 
leased told newspaper reporters that 
he weighed just one pound less than 
when he was “dressed in” at the peni- 
tentiary. He told interviewers that 
he planned to visit his mother at Win- 


field, Kans., and then go back into 
business. 

In a formal statement he lauded the 
administration of the State prison, 
saying: “When I entered prison it was 
with a deep sense of humility and 
agony of soul, not for myself, but for 
my loyal friends and associates. It is 
my intention to re-establish myself in 
the business world, not forgetting that 
the road will be rough. I will ever 
strive to vindicate myself in the eyes 
of society.” 





APPLICATION A WEEK FOR 
EIGHT YEARS 


L. E. Rolfe, agent for the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis under 
the Harold D. Leslie agency of Los An- 
geles, finished his eighth year of con- 
sistent weekly production during the 
past week. He has produced at least 
one application every week since join- 
ing the company in 1923 with H. O. 
Wilhelm & Co. of Omaha. 


ONE 








50 UNION SQUARE 





Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company’s rate of progress is its ratio of 
gain in insurance in force to total in force. 
Applying this measuring-rod to the 1930 record, The Guardian 


ranks first among the 24 leading life companies licensed in New 


York State, having a half-billion or more insurance in force. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 


for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 
by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 
| 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 








The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf 


In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





answers to the June, 1930 


Degree examination. Limited supply. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10. 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and 





LOUISVILLE, - 














ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


KENTUCKY 




















IT’S IN THE BAG 
“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 





Patience by Ordering NOW! 
Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 
fourfold purpose: 

1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 


2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 


3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 
Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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PROPHET-JONES 


Mrs. Dorothy Wilson Prophet, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Percy Hunt Wilson of East 
Orange, and the late Percy Hunt Wil- 
son of Norfolk, Va., and Wilfrid E. 
Jones of East Orange, formerly of 
London and Paris, were married on 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 5, at Derby, 
Bm. 2. 

Mr. Jones served during the World 
War with the Royal Flying Corps. 
Following the war he was a member of 
the British Delegation to the Peace 
Conference, at the termination of which 
he was on the staff of the British Em- 
bassy in Paris, where he remained sev- 
eral years. He came to this country 
four years ago and is located in busi- 
ness in New York City as advertising 
manager and associate editor of “Life 
Association News.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones will make their 
home in Riverside, Conn., after Oct. 1. 





COLONIAL LIFE FIELD DAY 

The Eastern Pennsylvania unit of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America-Underwriters-Field Day is to 
be held at Carsonia Park, Reading, Pa., 
Friday, Aug. 14. 

The districts to be represented are 
as follows: Reading, Harisburg, Ches- 
ter, York, Norristown, Easton and 
Allentown. It is estimated that there 
will be between two and three hundred 
agents at the outing. 

Acting Chairman, L. A. Michael, 
manager Norristown district, and Field 
Supervisor D. A. Byrnes, have com- 
pleted arrangements for a very elabo- 
rate program, including all kinds of 
sports. 


Sales Help for the Life 
Underwriter 


(Continued from page 11) 


You can save money, and, do you 
know, that is the only class of people 
I am interested in. Now, how large an 
estate do you want to own? 

The greatest disappointment during 
life is to reach old age without a guar- 
anteed income, and yet only five per 
cent of all men have saved enough at 
the age of sixty-five to give them the 
necessary things in life. All, during 
youth, said they would save money but 
few did. Why not play safe? 

After all, why do we save money? 
For just two reasons. First, we want 
our family to continue to live in com- 
fort; and second, we want to provide 
for our own final days. Why not use 
the modern way and both protect them 
as well as provide for yourself? 

Ask those in the Old Folks Home 
if they found it difficult to save money. 

Note what some of our National 
leaders say about the savings of money 
and as to how it should be invested. 


(To be continued next week) 





APPOINTED REGIONAL SUPER- 
VISORS 


Appointment of three men from the 
field to serve as Regional Supervisors 
has been announced by the Bankers 


Life Company of Des Moines. R. F. 
Bowen, of the company’s’. Buffalo 
agency; A. D. Ross, of the Peoria 


agency, and H. J. Cantrell, of the El 
Paso agency, are the three Bankers 
Life men promoted. Bowen and Ross 
will operate in the Eastern States, and 
Cantrell in the Far West. 





gards: 


dustrial sections, etc. 


TABLE OF RANK FOR 1931 


This pamphlet shows the relative standing of more than 300 
old line legal reserve life insurance companies as of December 
31, 1930, in the ten key items of a company’s statement as re- 
Premium income; Total income; Payments to policy- 
holders; Total disbursements; Subdivided as to ordinary and in- 


Every life insurance agent should possess a copy of this pub- 
lication because this table will enable him to make a quick and 
easy estimate of the size and progress of every life insurance 
company. This pamphlet will soon be available for distribution. 





Price per copy—50 cents—Discount in quantities. 





243 West 39th Street 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


New York, N. Y- 
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GROUP INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 11.—Several 
organizations engaged in various 
branches of business throughout the 
United States have recently adopted 
salary allotment life insurance policies 
for the protection of their employees. 
This is a form of insurance whereby 
the employees of an organization are 
protected and the premiums are allotted 
from the salary of each worker. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America placed the coverage. 

Those firms adopting such insurance 

are: 
Blacks Bakery, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Crystal Palace Market, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Floridan Garage, Tampa, Fla.; 
Grovetown Lumber Co., Grovetown, 
Ga.; Happy Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Journal Printing Co., Macomb, 
Ill., and the Non Pariel Furs, Inc., New 
York City. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
APPOINTMENT 

C. S. Huffman and W. A. McKinney 
of Decatur, Ill., have been appointed 
general agents for Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis. They will 
operate under the firm name of Huff- 
man & McKinney. Their territory will 
include ten counties surrounding 
Decatur. 
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“For the People” 


A great, modern hotel located “just 
a step from Broadway.” Adjoining 
countless theatres, railroad termi- 
nals, piers, shopping and business 
centers. 


1400 ROO0M 5 
Each with Bath [Tub and 
Shower] Servidor and Radio 

DAILY RATES 
Single $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double 4.00 5.00 6.00 


The New HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
ROY MOULTON, Manager 
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Use and Occupancy 


If insurance buyers would concen- 
trate their policies on each piece 
of property with one agent, in one 
reputable company, it would be 
to their advantage in many ways. 





itm ee eit 
EOSiInrss 
FOr Wow 


How much easier for you . . . how much 
better if each of your clients—and pros- 
pects—would place his entire property line 
with you. 

It would be simpler for you to acquire 
full knowledge of the property involved— 
the buildings and various types of contents. 


You 


could carry on regular inspections that 


You would enjoy greater confidence. 


would permit you to recommend elimina- 
tion of new hazards, or new policies to 
cover them. 

You would have complete information 
on all hazards involved and all policies in 
force. Obviously such knowledge would help 


you to protect your policy holders better. 


qricultiral 


Snourance Company, 
of Watertown. RU. 


THESE AGRICULTURAL AND EMPIRE STATE POLICIES ARE AVAILABLE TO ALL PURCHASERS :- Fire - 


Rent and Leasehold Windstorm 


Aircraft Damage - 


The result would be finer service for the 
owner—with more efficient operation both 
for him and for you. 
ok ok ok 
This is the subject of the Agricultural’s 
The 


Agricultural and the Empire State are sin- 


national advertising for August. 


cere believers in concentration of policies— 
in the benefits that accrue to the agent. 
All of our advertising is designed to 
help create better business for the agent. 
This advertisement is a typical example. 
Would you like proofs of it for use with 
your clients or prospects? They are yours 


for the asking! 


‘Empire Slate 


Insurance ce Company, 





Parcel Post 


Sprinkler Leakage Explosion and Riot 


+ Automobile - 
and other property coverages. 


Marine 
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FIRE 482 MARINE INSURANCE 














SaysCompaniesShould 
“Separate”, Too 


Percy Goodwin Cites Inconsis- 
tencies of Stock and Non- 
Stock Reinsurance Deals 


A variety of inconsistencies in the 
insurance business was cited by Percy 
H. Goodwin, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in an 
address, Aug. 11, before the Insurance 
Agents League of Wash‘ngton, at Se- 
attle. These inconsistencies were 
cerned chiefly with the relations be- 
tween organization and non-organiza- 
tion companies and their agents, and 
stock and non-stock companies. 

The most potent inconsistency: of all, 
Mr. Goodman said, was the reinsurance 
situation which presents a conglomer- 
ate admixture of all classes of com- 
panies which decline open, joint agency 
representation, but share reinsurance 
contracts with each other. In the opin- 
ion of Mr. Goodwin, a company that 
cedes to or accepts reinsurance from 
any type of company other than its 
own is stultifying the principles on 
which it is supposed to stand. The 
only hope for establishment of a satis- 
factory basis, Mr. Goodwin believes, is 
for companies to have reinsurance 
dealings only with companies of like 
faith and order. 

“In sections where separation ob- 
tains,” Mr. Goodwin said, “an agent 
cannot represent organization and non- 
affiliated companies, mutuals and recip- 
rocals. He must make his choice and 
stand by it. In such territories, the 
outside companies may operate at will, 
cut rates, pay commissions, 
thereby presenting an absolutely un- 
fair type of competition to the repre- 
sentatives of organization companies. 

“Then because the cut rate company 
happens to belong to company organi- 
zations in other parts of the country, 
t becomes perfectly permissible for 
the company which is organization 
throughout the country to enter into 
reinsurance contracts with such a com- 
any.” 

Another organic inconsistency, said 
Mr. Goodwin, which is becoming in- 
reasingly evident is where fire and 
asualty companies operate under joint 
lanagement, and one class belongs to 


con- 


excess 
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FUNERAL OF CHARLES N. 
GORHAM 

CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 12.—Funeral 
services were held at Rockford, IIl., on 
Tuesday for Charles N. Gorham, west- 
ern manager of the American of New- 
ark, and affiliated companies, in the 
presence of a large delegation of his 
friends and associates. 

Mr. Gorham, who was 64 years old, 
died on Sunday at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Laura G. Harper in Rock- 
ford, following an illness of heart 
disease for more than two weeks. He 
also is survived by another sister. 

Mr. Gorham was widely known and 
well liked. He was active in the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau for many years 
and then was one of the organizers of 
the new Western Underwriters Associ- 
ation, being on its governing commit- 
tee at the time of his death. He was 
a director of the Uniform Printing and 
Supply Company. He also was one of 
the organizers of the Farm Insurance 
Association and served a two-year term 
as president. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Gorham 
began his insurance career as an office 
boy with the Old Forest City Insur- 
ance Company of Rockford. He later 
became a special agent and adjuster 
for the Rockford Insurance Company 
and then was appointed Indiana State 
agent for the American. He became 
western manager for the company in 
1924 upon the death of Charles E. 
Sheldon. 


and abides by the rules of its organi- 
zation, and the other is bound by no 
organization ties. If one company in 
a group or fleet operates on the or- 
ganization platform, then every com- 
pany in the fleet, fire, casualty, auto- 
mobile, surety or marine, should like- 
wise mount the platform of the organi- 
zation governing its particular line, 
Mr. Goodwin held. 

Increasing also, said Mr. Goodwin, 
is the tendency growing out of joint 
management of fire and casualty com- 
panies to use a non-affiliated cut rate 
casualty company as a lever for the 
procurement of fire business at estab- 
lished rates. 

Another practice, the speaker men- 
tioned, is the domination of so many 
lines by brokers who are permitted to 
write at whatever rate and whatever 





Further Chicago F. & 
M. Merger Planned 


Will Become Unit of Associated 
Insurance Fund Group of 
Pacific Coast 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 11.—The Chicago 
Fire and Marine, which just recently 
absorbed its running mate, the Presi- 
dential, now is negotiating with the 
C. W. Fellows organization on the Pa- 
cific coast and will become a unit of 
the Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., it 
was reported here this week. The deal 
provides for the consolidation of the 
Associated Fire and Marine, of San 
Francisco, with the Chicago Fire and 
Marine, the resulting company to con- 
tinue under the name of the Chicago 
Fire and Marine. However, it will be 
affiliated with the holding corporation 
for the associated companies. 

It is reported that the shares of the 
Associated Insurance Fund will be ex- 
changed for the stock of the Chicago 
Fire and Marine on a basis of respec- 
tive liquidating values to be determined 
by audit. 

Plans call for Mr. Fellows, president 
of the associated companies, to become 
chairman of the board of the Chicago; 
H. M. O’Brien to remain as president; 
Frederick O’Brien as_ vice-president 
and Robert M. Nevins and George E. 
Haas as secretaries. W. L. Wallace, 
vice-president of the Associated Fire 
and Marine, will become a vice-presi- 
dent with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco supervising the Pacific coast 
operations. 

The new fire company will have as- 
sets of $5,800,000; capital of $1,000,- 
000; surplus of $1,000,000 and an ad- 
ditional voluntary reserve. The merger 
will bring the Chicago company into 
close affiliation with the Associated In- 
demnity, which would act as its cas- 
ualty running mate. The plan for con- 
solidation has been approved by the 
directors of each organization. 
form is necessary to obtain the busi- 
ness. While agents representing or- 
ganized companies are restricted to 
placing business with other agents rep- 
resenting only such companies, brokers 
place their lines where they will, even 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


—-@- 


Established 1864 
+ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


dod 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
Johm A. Lanes Ceerge H. Reuter Geerge A. Reynolds 
9 Cliinten &. P. 0. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bidg. 
Newark, MN. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 
ASSETS $17.750.177.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$6.369.438.96 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$11,380, 739.01 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT | : 








1869 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
|} LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 





Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
Fire _Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


If a garment is ruined by paint, grease, stains or damaged 
when in an accident, the loss is recoverable under a Personal 
Effects Policy. In addition articles of personal jewelry and furs 
are covered against all risks for an amount not exceeding 25% 
of the amount of the Policy with limit of $500 on any one article 
of jewelry or fur. 


The policy also covers property at Clubs, Cleaners, Laundries 
and elsewhere outside of the home, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. 


How can a family afford to take a trip without this pro- 
tection? 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


75 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘ All R e and Inland srine . + 
Ager 2 . J inland Ma PU } ents 


Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
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Group Round Table Sessions 
to Be Featured by 
N. A. I. A. 





Local Board Breakfast Meetings 
Will Be an Innovation at Los 
Angeles Convention 


Group round table conferences and 
and group local board breakfast ses- 
sions will be important features of the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Los 
Angeles, Sept. 21-23. 

The group conferences, scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon of the convention 
week will be divided as follows: 

Group 1, for agents with annual pre- 
mium income under $100,000; J. A. 
Giberson, Alton, IIl., leader. 

Group 2, from $100,000 to $300,000; 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, leader. 

Group 3, upwards of $300,000; Al- 
bert Dodge, Buffalo, leader. 

The local board breakfast sessions 
will be held at eight o’clock on Thurs- 
day morning. They will be divided as 
follows: 

Group 1, from cities and towns up 
to 50,000 population; P. K. Weis, 
Moberly, Mo., leader. 

Group 2, 50,000 to 250,000 popula- 
tion, Frank T. Priest, Wichita, Kan., 
leader. 

Group 3, upward of 250,000 popula- 
tion, Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, leader. 

Since announcement of the principal 
speakers was made two weeks ago, the 
program is taking shape rapidly, and 
it is expected that the tentative pro- 
gram will be ready for announcement 
soon. 

The executive committee, with a fuli 
agenda before it, will be called on Fri- 
day preceding the convention, working 
almost continuously through Monday, 
in order that the decks may be cleared 
for the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil, scheduled for all day on Tuesday. 
This will be the first regular business 
meeting of the Council, which was pro- 
vided for in the constitution as amended 
at Dallas a year ago, and held its or- 
ganization meeting at the Mid-Year 
sessions in Nashville. 

Tuesday night will mark the Get- 
Together dinner, which may be con- 
sidered the opening session of the con- 
vention. Presiding as toastmaster, will 
be Ernest Palmer, general manager 
and counsel of the Chicago Board, 
scarcely with a peer in such a role. 
Governor James Rolph, Jr., will wel- 
come the visitors to the State of Cali- 
fornia and President Eugene Battles 
f£ the California Association will de- 
iver the address of welcome in behalf 

f the State Association and the Los 
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ARE AIRCRAFT RATES HIGH? 


ISCUSSING the cost of air- 

craft insurance in an article 
in the current issue of Phoenix, 
house organ of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company of Hartford, 
the writer says: 

“Sales resistance to aircraft 
insurance is usually encountered 
the moment rates are mentioned 
by the agent. He cannot hope to 
overcome this opposition without 
the use of counteracting facts. 
The United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters, with which this or- 
ganization is associated has sup- 
plied the following information 
for the benefit of our agents. 

The Perils of the Air, or Crash, 
rate averages about 12 or 13 per 
cent of the plane’s value for a 
year’s coverage. The ground 
coverages such as Fire, Wind- 
storm, Theft and Land Damage 
are generally written at a rate of 
approximately 6% per cent. Fire 
insurance alone, if the hangar is 
satisfactory, can be obtained for 
as low as 3 per cent. The loss 
experience does not indicate that 
these rates are high. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce reports that over 55 
per cent of all accidents are due 
to pilot’s errors. The experience 
of aviation underwriters is that 
the percentage should be higher. 
It is logical that coverage aainst 
this “Crash” hazard should cost 
the most though it is one which 
can be materially reduced by care. 








Angeles Insurance Exchange. Response 
will be made by William B. Calhoun, 
Milwaukee, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association. 
With the convening of the Wednes- 
day morning session, President Percy 
H. Goodwin will present the report of 
the administration, bei ng the combined 
report of the president, chairman of 
the executive committee and the secre- 
tary-counsel. The next order of busi- 
ness will be presentation of the con- 
vention keynote address on “Insurance 
Organizaitons and Their Public Ser 
vice,” by Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett. 
Mr. Battles serves as general chair- 
man of the convention, and chairman 
of the Executive Committee, assisted 
by the following committee chairmen: 
Finance, Matt T. Mancha; Reception, 
Harry G. Bobey; Transportation, D. 
W. Pierce, Jr.; Hotel, Leo Clairemont 
Automobile, H. G. Johansing; Regis- 
tration, Harry Lee Martin; Entertain- 
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Philadelphia Agents Will 
Confer with E. U. A. 





Agents Hope for Some Relief 
from Branch Office Situation 
After Special Commit- 
tee Session 


PILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—An impor- 
tant step in the recently adopted policy 
of “peaceful negotiations” of the Phila- 
delphia Association Insurance Agents 
will be taken within the next week 
when the special committee of the as- 
sociation meets with the territorial 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, probably in New York. 

While no hope is held out that all 
differences will be ironed out at this 
session, it is reported that the agents 
are approaching the meeting buoyed up 
with the hope that many important 
points will be settled happily. 

It is said that at this time the com- 
panies are more than ever in a position 
of willing to “listen to reason” and to 
make and accept compromises that will 
finally bring to an end the more than 
three years of disagreement with the 
Philadelphia agents. 

The main point of argument of the 
agents is being waged against the 
branch office policy of the companies. 
The agents contend that with these 
offices doing all the underwriting for 
brokers and sub-agents, the companies 
are entering into unfair competition 
with their agents and that to meet this 
competition, it would mean an addi- 
tional 8 per cent added on to the agents’ 
operating expenses. 

In view of the present business de- 
pression with a lowered premium in- 
come and the companies interested in 
cutting down expenses, the agents be- 
lieve that the companies will now give 
ear to their arguments and may be 
persuaded to eliminate their branch 
offices in Philadelphia. 

Such action on the part of the E. U. 
A. in Philadelphia would, of course, 
mean the elimination of fire company 
branch offices throughout the country. 
Should the agents be successful in their 
fight, it would mean a tremendous vic- 
tory for the agents association move- 
ment. 

Therefore, the coming meeting of the 
Philadelphia agents’ committee and the 
E. U. A. committee will be watched 
with great interest not only by Phila- 
delphia agents, but by company offi- 
cials and agents throughout the cour 
try. 
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ment, William H. Menn; Golf, R. B. 
Stephens; Decoration, Vernon C. 
Bogey; Publicity, Sam L. Carpenter. 
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AVING of approximately $40 a 
S year will be made by the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., on its fire insurance 
rates as a result of the purchase of 
an 8 or a 10-station watchman’s clock 
for the Municipal Airport, the City 
Commission of that city has been ad- 
vised. The commission authorized the 
purchase of the clock on recommenda- 
tion of the fire underwriters. 

* + * 

The Standard Insurance Company of 
New York has qualified with State 
Superintendent of Insurance Greer to 
write fire and allied lines of insurance 
in Alabama. J. T. Robertson, of 


News From the Southern Field 


the department to date, for the present 
calendar year, up to $754,523.81. 
+ * * 

Charles C. Greer of Alabama, one of 
the youngest insurance commissioners 
in the country in both age and point 
of service, is being congratulated on 
his appointment as chairman of the 
Committee on Fraternal Insurance, and 
as a member of the Committee on Laws 
and Legislation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Greer has made a record for 
straight thinking and constructive ser- 
vice while Alabama commissioner. 

. & @ 

Ben S. Lowry has been defeated as 
insurance commissioner of Mississippi 
by George D. Riley, State auditor. All 
candidates from the governor on down 
who were supported by the retiring 
Governor Bilbo, veteran political figure 
in the State, were defeated. 


A True Story About False Teeth 


(Concluded from page 12) 


Birmingham, is State agent for the 
company. 
aa * * 

The State Bureau of Insurance of 
Alabama has turned over to the State 
Treasurer revenues collected of $1,- 
212.41, bringing collections made by 

“It sounds’ interesting,” grinned 


Cuthbert, Jr. 

“To continue the story,” said his dad 
in his best prospect approach manner. 
“The first night out friend Bill retired 
very early the second day, having be- 
come somewhat confused by the cere- 
monies attending the crossing of the 
twelve-mile limit. When he did awak« 
he reached for a drink of icewater, and 
then teeth. But his teeth 
weren't to found. He called the 
steward and a search was made of the 
ship. But no teeth.” 

“That must have been annoying,” in- 
terrupted Cuthbert. 

“It surely was,” said his dad. “To 
be without teeth is a serious predica- 
ment for any man, let alone an insur- 
ance agent and a meat eater. While 
he wouldn’t starve to death, the sud- 
den switching to a soup diet would cer- 
tainly disturb his digestive system and 
undo all the good from his ocean voy- 
age. He suffered from consider- 
able mental anguish because of a fear 
of scurvy. He’d read that this terrible 
scourge of the sea would develop un- 
less one ate plenty of fresh vegetables, 
particularly onions and potatoes. He 
certainly couldn’t chew a potato nor 
an onion. It was an impossible feat for 
him to swallow either. The largest 
thing he had ever swallowed in the past 
was a raw egg in a little sherry.” 

“This incident must be _ ancient 
history,” volsteaded Cuthbert. But his 
the jibe and con- 


his false 


be 


also 


father overlooked 
tinued. 
“Naturally, with all these troubles 


and losses, he thought of insurance and 


Fire Insurance 





concluded that under his policies he 
could probably collect for the teeth and 
enough to cover his trip because of the 
mental anguish he had suffered. The 
thought sort of cheered him up and 
when he landed in Liverpool he was 
feeling pretty good, even though he was 
on a soft diet and the customs office 
mistook him for a Scandinavian because 
of his queer enunciation.” 

“How about the teeth?” chortled 
Cuthbert, not to be sidetracked. 

“Oh, yes, the teeth! Well, Jones 
radioed the representative of the com- 
pany in Liverpool that he had sustained 
a loss of his teeth and would expect an 
adjustment immediately on disembark- 
ing. True to our best insurance tradi- 
tion, the insurance representative was 
waiting for him when the boat docked. 
Resplendent in a suit he hadn’t worn 
since the day he started his trip, Bill 
was escorted to the company’s office and 
marched to a window marked “Losses.” 
He stood there for half an hour answer- 
ing questions and filling out a loss re- 
port. The clerk asked him if the teeth 
were an heirloom, worn a watch 
charm, a fraternity insignia, or a sign 
of his profession. He shouted NO! to 
all these questions. They then asked 
how he used the teeth. By this time 
my friend was excited, interspersing his 
remarks with profanity and banging 
both fists on the counter. His face got 
red and he spluttered so he foamed at 
the mouth. A group of people gathered 
around thinking he was having a fit. 
One man brought him a drink of water. 
Two others forced him into a chair. 
No sooner had they done so than he 


as 





COMPANIES MUST PAY FOR 
LOUISIANA’S DEFENSE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 11.—Fire 


insurance companies. operating in 
Louisiana are being called upon by the 
insurance commission to make an initial 
payment of $10,000 to cover part of 
the expense incurred by the State of 
Louisiana in defending suit brought by 
the companies to obtain a rate increase. 
Under the law the companies are re- 
quired to pay the cost of such defense. 

The companies naturally are protest- 
ing not only because of the unjust 
provision of the statute but because 
they have no assurance of what the 
ultimate cost of the State’s defense will 
be. They claim that much of the in- 
formation which the commission is em- 
ploying auditors and accountants to 
gather from the records in the insur- 
ance department in Baton Rouge could 
be furnished without cost by the com- 
panies themselves. 

Acting Chairman Mouton of the in- 
surance commission has declared that 
the commission has no intention of 
“victimizing” the companies. 


MICHIGAN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

LANSING, MIcH., Aug. 10.—Several 
of the veteran leaders in the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents are 
planning to donate considerable time 
during the next few weeks to an inten- 
sive membership campaign to bring 
the roster of the Michigan organization 
up to par before Sept. 1. Michigan’s 
quota has been set at 508 members, 
whereas the present membership is 463. 





gave a loud shriek and fainted. He 
knew no more till he came to in the 
emergency hospital room. He looked up 
and there was the doctor smiling. 
Alongside of him was the company 
manager holding a broken set of false 
teeth and the cashier was leaning over 
presenting a check.” 


“What’s the answer?” asked Cuth- 
bert. 
“Well it seems,” chuckled his dad, 


“that the first night out Bill put his 
false teeth into his hip pocket and then 
laid the suit aside. When he soughi 
the adjustment he was wearing this 
suit, and when they banged him into 
the chair the false teeth closed in and 
he fainted. The doctor found the seat 
of trouble and removed the cause.” 
“Where does the “Personal Effects” 
part come in?” gasped Cuthbert. 
“Oh! my friend saw them in a mir 
ror,” smirked his dad. 
“How he must 
sneered Cuthbert. 
“That’s the funny part of the whol: 
incident, son. Later he collected fo 
his mental anguish.” 
“T think I’ll throw these books away, 
said Cuthbert. 


have suffered,’ 
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Who Pays the Freight When 
High Claims Are 
Won 





Automobile Insurance Asssocia- 
tion, of Missouri, Explains the 
Public’s Loss from Such 
Verdicts 


The Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of Missouri has undertaken the 
very difficult task of educating the 
insurance-buying public of the State 
that when excessive judgments are 
rendered against “insurance com- 
panies” in automobile personal injury 
cases the jurors are actually kicking 
up the rates that all automobile own- 
including themselves, must pay 
for insurance protection. 

The Association has issued the fol- 
lowing statement to the press of Mis- 
souri. It says in part: 

A good many of the troubles the in- 
surance companies complain of arise 
from the fact that the public has a 
misconception of the nature of the in- 
surance business. 

It is customary for an insurance com- 
pany, in its advertising, to play up its 
strong financial position. It is the 
common notion that insurance com- 
panies are rich corporations, and so it 
is pretty hard to arouse any sympathy 
for them in the minds of the common 
people, who are all suffering from the 
financial depression. 

It is highly important that an educa- 
tional campaign be conducted in some 
manner to make the public realize that 
insurance companies merely sit in the 
seat of the tax gatherer, collecting in 
the form of premiums the assessments 
levied by the people themselves. 

If men serving on juries would only 
realize that they are not appropriating 
the money of some rich corporation, 
but are adding to the tax levy which 
the people must pay, they would be 
more sober and sensible in their de- 
cisions. 


ers, 


“Separation” for Companies 
(Concluded from page 29) 

with non-agency mutuals, thus tearing 

down the rate structure, Mr. Goodwin 

said. 

Branch offices and credit evils were 
likewise cited as outstanding contra- 
dictions by Mr. Goodwin who said in 
conclusion: 

“The star of consistency is shining 
overhead, and if it is without our defi- 
nite grasp, it remains to guide us on 
the way. It appears not too much to 
ask the leaders of the companies we 
represent and whose interests we serve, 
to behold and follow.” 





PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS OFF 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—Reports 
from New York that buyers were going 
back to pre-War practices and were 
doing heavy buying in August and 
February are not substantiated by fire 
insurance premiums. 

Fire insurance premiums on mer- 
cantile stock indicate no sign of any 
improvement in business conditions. 

Department stores and factories are 
making no applications for increased 
policies that would tend to indicate that 
business is on the upgrade. 





MICHIGAN UNDERWRITING 
CONDITIONS 

LANSING, MicH., Aug. 10.—Low fire 
rates combined with the inevitable 
effects of two years’ depression are 
creating a bad situation for the com- 
panies in Michigan according to repre- 
sentative field men. Losses have been 
mounting rather steadily while agency 
production has slipped off enormously. 
The trend appeared in 1930 but this 
year has apparently been even more 
disastrous. 
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Mutuals Asked to File Rates 
in New York 





Superintendent Van Schaick Also 
Inquires into Supplemental 
Cover Practices 


Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York is now checking up on the ob- 
servance, or non-observance, of the 
rating laws by certain classes of 
mutuals writing fire and allied lines 
of insurance. In his letter to these 
companies, Mr. Van Schaick also in- 
quires into the practice of writing 
supplemental covers. 

Both the improved risk mutuals 
operating in the State and the factory 
mutuals have been questioned by 
Superintendent Van _ Schaick. His 
letter to the former group calls atten- 
tion to the fact that they have not 
filed their rules, rates and schedules 
as the law requires. The second group, 
heretofor exempted by the State In- 
surance Department, are now requested 
to file their rates. 

As to supplemental covers, Mr. van 
Schaick’s letter says: 

“Information has reached this de- 
partment that some companies are ex- 
tending their fire insurance policies to 
cover riot and civil commotion, sprin- 
kler leakage and aircraft damage in- 
surance. Under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 121 of the New York insurance 
law this may be done only by means 
of a supplemental contract approval by 
the Superintendent of Insurance. As 
it does not appear that your company 
has submitted such supplemental con- 
tract for approval you are requested to 
do so at once if you are so extending 
your fire insurance policies.” 
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A Questionnaire on U. & O. 


(Concluded from page 15) 


fixed charges and expenses, under 
which, even though there is a deficiency 
in the amount of insurance carried, the 
insured will recover that proportion of 
any loss sustained which the insurance 
carried bears to the full Use and Oc- 
cupancy value. 

5. (a). Briefly explain the “Partial 
Suspension” Clause. 

5. (b). How would this Clause in the 
1/300th form operate under the follow- 
ing conditions: U & O value based 
upon one year is $300,000; amount of 
insurance carried is $125,000; partial 
suspension affects earnings 40 per cent. 
both the sustained and re- 
covery under the insurance per day. 

Ans. 5. (a). The Partial Suspension 
Clause distributes the Company’s lia- 
bility during a partial interruption of 
business in the same proportion to the 
actual loss sustained as the Company’s 
liability bears to what the actual loss 
sustained would be during a total inter- 
ruption of business, for the same time, 
of all the properties described in the 
policy. The majority of Use and Oc- 
cupancy losses are from partial inter- 
ruptions, just as most Property Dam- 
age losses are partial, and were it not 
for the partial Suspension Clause it 
would be possible for an insured to 
carry only a small amount of Use and 
Occupancy Insurance under those forms 
other than the Coinsurance Form, by 
which the Company might be liable for 
the actual sustained without re- 
gard to the relation of the insurance 
carried to the Use and Occupancy In- 
surance value of the business. The 
effect of the “Total Suspension Clause” 
and the “Partial Suspension Clause” 
is the same as that of the 100 per cent 
Coinsurance Clause. 

Ans. 5. (b). Where an insured has 
a Use and Occupancy value of $300,000 
and carries only $125,000 insurance, in 
the event of a total or partial suspen- 
sion of recovery will be 
125/300ths of the actual loss sustained. 
If, under such conditions, an interrup- 
tion affects earnings 40 per cent, the 
per diem loss, assuming the earnings 
to be fairly constant and uniform, will 
be $400, where the business operates 
only on usual business days: and, 
125/300ths of $400 equals $166.66, the 
per diem amount of recovery. 

6. Do the following 
properly as fixed charges and expenses 


Give loss 


loss 


business, 


items classify 
in the make-up of a concern’s Use anid 
Occupancy value? Explain exceptions: 
Federal Income Taxes, U. & O. Insur- 
ance Premiums, Accrued Storage 
Charges, Preferred Stock Dividends, 
Interest on Capital Invested, Expense 
of Traveling Salesmen, Ordinary 
Clerk’s Wages (Department Store). 


Fire Insurance 





Ans. 6. Federal Income Taxes are 
based upon net profits and it is im- 
material whether treated as an item of 
expense or considered as being a par? 
of net profits. If treated as expense, 
it has the effect of reducing the amount 
of net profits. 

Use and Occupancy premiums is a 
proper fixed charge and expense and 
should be so treated in the make-up of 
a concern’s Use and Occupancy value. 
There is some difference of opinion 
with respect to this, but when it is con- 
sidered that Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance, when written under a proper 
form and carried for a correct amount, 
will do for the insured what the busi- 
ness would have done had no inter- 
ruption occurred, it is no more logical 
to exclude U. & O. Premiums from the 
make-up of the U. & O. value than it 
exclude any other item of ex- 
pense, since the business as a going 
concern would have earned the money 
with which to pay such premiums. 


is to 


Accrued Storage Charges, as _ re- 
ferred to in this question, contemplate 
Accounts Receivable by a warehouse or 
other storage concern. Such charges 
are nothing more than money due for 
services performed by the insured in 
the past and are not to be considered 
in the make-up of the U. & O. value 
for the business. 

Preferred Stock Dividends are pay- 
able out of Net Profits, and may or 
may not be treated as an item of ex- 
pense, depending upon the method in 
which this account is handled on the 
insured’s books. It might be borne in 
mind that what actually is covered 





under Use and Occupancy Insurance is 
earnings. It is immaterial by what 
name we subdivide these earnings, and 
the only reason why we classify fixed 
charges and expenses under their usual 
bookkeeping designations, is to use, in 
determining the amount of earnings 
that should be covered, those terms 
with which the insured is familiar. 

Interest on Capital Invested is not a 
fixed charge and expense but is re- 
flected in net profits, if any. 

Only such Traveling Expenses as 
must continue during the period of 
suspension, in order to maintain 
properly the momentum of the busi- 
ness, are recoverable under a Use and 
Occupancy contract, and, therefore, this 
item to such extent only should be in- 
cluded in the make-up of a concern’s 
U. & O. value under either the Per 
Diem or Weekly Form. Such expenses 
incurred in taking orders which will 
be filled when business is resumed, are 
chargeable against that business and 
are not recoverable under a U. & O. 


policy. 
Under the Per Diem and Weekly 
Forms, Ordinary Clerk’s Wages are 


not a proper fixed charge and expense 
and, therefore, should not be con- 
sidered in the make-up of a concern’s 
U. & O. value. It should be noted that 
under the Contribution or Coinsurance 
Form now used in most jurisdictions, 
all of the foregoing items would have 
to be included in the amount of in- 
surance carried under Item 1, with the 
exception of Accrued Storage Charges, 
Interest on Capital Invested, and Ordi- 
nary Clerk’s Wages. Under this Form, 
if insurance is desired on Ordinary 
Clerk’s Wages (ordinary pay roll), this 
may be covered for a period of ninety 
days under Item 2 of the contract. 





New Jersey News and Comment 


CCORDING to the report of Fire 
Chief William A. Ziegler, during 
the month of July, there were eleven 
alarms of fire in Hackensack resulting 
in but two fires which totaled $3,035. 
Mention is also made of a swimming 
pool, constructed at the rear of Fire 
Headquarters, which has been opened 
for the use of children. 
* * < 
It is announced that the capacity of 
the George Washington Bridge will 
embrace fourteen units—eight lanes of 
vehicular traffic, four  rapid-transit 
blocks and two sidewalks. 
Passenger service is expected to be 


opened about Nov. 1, 1931 and full 
operation in 1932. 
*« * * 


The Gilbert E. Stecher cup for 1930- 
1931 has been won by the Union City 
Fire Department. 

The actual reason for victory in the 





competition was prevention rather 
than fire-fighting. It was prevention 
work by the department as the reai 
factor in helping Union City to win the 
prize for the greatest decrease in fire 
losses in a year. 

More inspections than ever before 
were made by Chief Schier during the 
past twelve months, which is one of 
the things that go to prove that pre- 
vention is sometimes a more important 
factor than fire-fighting. 


* * * 
Experiments have recently been 
made with four popular brands of 


cigarettes to eliminate or reduce forest 
fire hazards occasioned by discarded 
cigar butts and cigarettes. A process 
has been found which causes discarded 
butts to die almost at once. It is ex- 
pected that the troubles of extra cost 
and re-humidifying the finished product 
will be overcome. 
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Van Schaick Continues 
Cost Survey 


Directs Questionnaire to Heads 
of Fidelity and Surety 
Stock Companies 


Continuing his inquiry into the ac- 
quisition cost situation, George S. Van- 
Schaick, superintendent of insurance in 
New York, has directed another ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to companies 
writing fidelity and surety insurance. 
Mr. Van Schaick also calls upon the 
companies to aid the acquisition cost 
conference by abiding strictly to its 
rules. In his comment to company 
executives the superintendent says: 

“Every stock company licensed to 
conduct fidelity and surety business in 
this State has agreed to be bound by 
the rules of the Conference of Acquisi- 
tion and Field Supervision Cost for 
Fidelity and Surety Business. These 
rules were formulated by a general 
conference of stock companies trans- 
acting such business on Oct. 14, 1926, 
and the pledges which have been given 
by company executives to observe them 
are in full force and effect. Under the 
rules of the Conference, companies are 
pledged not to appoint in excess of a 
specified number of agents in each 
State who receive in excess of the basic 
acquisition cost or so-called producer’s 
commission. 

“In order that we may determine 
whether these pledges are being thor- 
oughly honored in the observance. I 
would appreciate your filling out the 
enclosed questionnaire relative to con- 
ditions in your company. Please re- 
turn one completed copy, of question- 
naire on or before Aug. 15, 1931.” 

The following is the substance of the 
questions which the companies are 
called upon to answer: 

“1. The following agencies and 
branch offices in New York State re- 
ceive the maximum allowance for 
acquisition and field supervision cost 
provided in the Conference rules: 
Name . Address . 

“1 (a). No extra service, accommoda- 
tion or grant, viz rent, clerk hire, claim 
allowance, profit sharing or contingent 
commission, is allowed which increases 
the total production cost of business 
received from these sources so that 
such cost exceeds the rate of total 
production cost provided in the Con- 
ference rules except as follows (state 
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ARBITRATION TO SETTLE 
ALL COMMISSION 
DISPUTES 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 11. 
—Hereafter disputes and viola- 
tions of rules in the California 
conference on acquisition and 
field supervision cost for casualty 
insurance will be settled by an 
arbitrator who is to have broad 
powers of decisions and levying 
of penalties against violators. 
This rule and_ several other 
changes were adopted at an all- 
day conference in San Francisco, 
Aug. 7. 

Elimination of rules permit- 
ting 25 per cent commission to 
producers for property damage 
and collision insurance and 5 per 
cent additional allowance for 
supervision for general agents 
was one of the changes. Another 
was adoption of a method allow- 
ing for withdrawal of a company 
member and changes in those 
governing the establishing and 
operation of general agencies in 
California. 











nature of contingent contracts, if any): 

“2. The following is a list of all dis- 
trict agents, borough agents, office 
agents and others in the State of New 
York who receive in excess of the basic 
acquisition cost allowance: Name... 
Address . Class of Agent 

“2 (a). None of the foregoing re- 
ceives from the undersigned company 
any commissions, allowances, services, 
accommodations or grants, viz: rent, 
clerk hire, claim allowance, profit 
sharing or contingent commission, of 
an aggregate value in excess of those 
provided in the Conference rules, ex- 
cept as follows (state nature of con- 
tingent contracts, if any): 

“3. The foregoing lists are a com- 
plete record of all offices in New York 
State that receive from the under- 
signed company or any officer or agent 
thereof remuneration for production 
and business exceeding in aggregate 
value that payable to brokers and local 
agents under the Conference rules. 
(Note exceptions.) 

“4. Nowhere in the United States do 
we allow commissions or other allow- 
ances (including commissions for rein- 
surance) nor do we incur costs in 
the production of business aggregating 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Union Indemnity Co. 
Issues New Policy 


Broad Coverage for Burglary and 
Robbery Insurance Offered 
Retail Merchants 


A new policy which promises to be 
an important addition to the policies 
covering the field of burglary and rob- 
bery insurance was announced last 
week by Union Indemnity Company, a 
division of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc. 

This new coverage—called the Re- 
tailers Protective Burglary and Rob- 
bery policy—was originated by Union 
Indemnity Company to fit the specific 
needs of retail merchants. Here for 
the first time in one policy is the most 
complete burglary and robbery cover- 
age ever offered by any casualty com- 
pany and at minimum cost, the com- 
pany believes. 

For some time the underwriters of 
Union Indemnity Company realized the 
need for a single blanket burglary, 
robbery policy that would give the re- 
tailer adequate protection. Inasmuch 
as the standard forms of safe burglary 
and robbery policies used by the major- 
ity of companies were available only as 
separate policies, the three minimum 
premiums often proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle which killed the sale of 
one or more policies. As a result the 
assured usually purchased only one 
form of protection and this being in- 
adequate, in the event of a loss not 
covered by his single policy, the as- 
sured became thoroughly dissatisfied. 

The total coverage offered is $1,000. 
The policy provides standard damage 
coverage under the safe burglary, mes- 
senger, and interior robbery clauses. It 
also provides insurance against loss 
under these three forms: show window 
robbery, stealing of property under the 
standard kidnapping clause, home and 
bank burglary insurance. 

Especially significant to agents and 
prospects is the fact that this policy 
is issued at a saving of approximately 
35 per cent over the similar coverage 
heretofore available only in separate 
policies. Premiums for the policy are 
as low as $18 and no higher than $83. 
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THE OLDEST CASUALTY 
AND 


SURETY REINSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ASSETS 
December 31,1930 


S 13,909,909 


SURPLUS 
(including deposit capital oF $800000) 


$2,500,000 
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New Title Company Plans 
Lower Rates 


Baltimore Corporation Believes It 
Has New Plan for Insuring 
Real Estate Titles 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 10.—A new plan 
for insuring real estate titles will be 
put into effect here by the National 
Title Guarantee Corporation. The com- 
pany has just been incorporated by 
Spencer B. Curry, of Washington, D. 
C., Daniel De Pace, of Wilmington, 
Del., and Robert Green, of Baltimore, 
inder the State laws of Maryland. 

The title company, which will have 
headquarters here, starts with a paid- 
in capital of $1,000,000, of which $100,- 
000 is capital and $900,000 surplus. 
The authorized capital under the char- 
ter is 300,000 shares with a par value 
of $1. 

In launching the new company, 
Howard C. Bregel, president, declared 
that the plans of the company will not 
follow old methods of writing title in- 
surance. Good business policy has al- 
ways led companies to give the public 
the benefit of every advantage that ex- 
perience has proven possible, consistent 
with safety, he says. 

“Strangely enough,” said Mr. Bregel, 
“title insurance companies have been 
slow to learn the lesson taught by their 
contemporaries in the fire and life fields 
and although the mechanics of title 
search have been constantly improved 
and the difficulties lessened by im- 
proved methods of conveyancing and 
recording, there has been a constant 
tendency to raise rates rather than re- 
duce them.” 

Mr. Bregel called attention to the 
large reduction in operating expense 
which will accrue on account of the 
policy of the company in avoiding en- 
gaging in real estate and legal trans- 
actions. “The consummation of sales 
of real estate will not be undertaken 
by the company and the cost of legal 
services in these connections will be 
dispensed with as the company will 
have no contact whatever with the land 
owner,” he said. 





ACTUARY. 


Associate of Actuarial Society and 


Casualty Actuarial Society, age 
34, with twelve years Home Office 
experience in preparation of an- 
nual statements and policy 
forms, caleulation of premium 
rates, underwriting standard 
and substandard lives, valua- 
tions and determination of com- 
mission scales, seeks position as 
Actuary and Chief Accountant. 
Now employed in New York City 
but desirous of making change. 
Will consider anywhere in 
United States. Address 


Box 60, c/o THE SPECTATOR 








SAFETY CAMPAIGN CARRIER TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 

As part of its activities in the in- 
terest of automobile accident preven- 
tion this year, the Travelers has recent- 
ly sent to each of its automobile in- 
surance policyholders an abbreviated 
edition of the booklet “Worse Than 
War,” published early in the year by 
the company. 

Altogether nearly 800,000 copies of 
the leaflet were printed, and of this 
number nearly 600,000 have been 
mailed out to the company’s policy- 
holders. Many of the Travelers repre- 
sentatives have made requests for sev- 
eral hundred copies. 








after a loss occurs. 











Se 
EXPERIENCE 


is the basis of specialized service, the basis of reputa- 


tion, and the basis of proficiency. 


Experienced men in every branch of our organ- 
ization and our sound financial standing 


guarantee unexcelled service before and 
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FIDELITY BONDS INCREASE 


A marked increase in the fidelity 
bond business done by its metropolitan 
department during the first six months 
of 1931, is reported by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 

It is believed that the gain registered 
for this class of coverage by the local 
department, which embraces New York 
City and adjacent territory, is due 
partly to the desire of many employers 
who formerly were non-insurers, to 
safeguard their funds against possible 
defalcations by employees. During 
the current period of sub-normal busi- 
ness, it is felt, the loss of cash assets 
might be seriously embarrassing. 














American Surety Group 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
oF New YorK 
(Organized 1884) 


HOME OFFICE: 
100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
(Organized 1913) 
HOME OFFICE: 


Canada Permanent Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 


44 Branch Offices 


in Principal Cities 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds—Casualty Insurance 


New York CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
(Organized 1890) 


HOME OFFICE: 
80 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Cra. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS., 
ha 
(Organized 1913) 


Edificio de Garantias 
Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
City of Mexico, Mexico 


18,000 Local 


Representatives 
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When the Jury “comes in” and 


you have to come across— 
THEN it’s too late to Atna-iz 


HEN it comes to a damage suit 
resulting from an a 


accident, you sample 
Hoss onthe 0M hat 
rionany Shor 
nat a yr" et - , 


An Atna Combination Automobile 
Policy can be written with Liability and 
Property Damage limits of avy amount 
needed to protect you against high dam. 





age awards. 


Furthermore, an Aétna policy carries 
with it Aitna Coast-to-Coast Service and 
meets every requirement of today’s rap. 
idly spreading Financial Responsibility 
Laws—laws which under certain condi- 
tions, may take away your right to drive 
—unless you're Atna.-ized. 


25,000 AEtna representatives from the 
Atlantic ¢ ‘c_insure personal, 











friendly 


you. W 
ice for motorists, Etna is now 


policy 
rica’s MO<;{inter- 


manag 
Etna j Py Oo Ca NCe u rica 
organ 8 of 
policyholders on 

to be Atna-ized. Protection 


always. 





The Atna Casualty & Surety Company, The Atna Life Insurance Company, The Au The Ana Casualty & Surety Company, Hartford, Conm 


mobile Insurance Company, The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Codu. 
write practically every form of Iosurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. th arn a fh mt ma 


© Iam interested in an Atna connection. 


ALTNA-IZE |= 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Bureau Designs Outboard 
Motor Coverage 








Demand for Protection Increases 
with Use of Light Craft; Will 
Not Affect Marine Risks 


Growth of the country’s motor boat 
fleets in late years with an attending 
frequency of accident and tragedy, has 
led the member companies of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters to develop a definite plan 
for rating motor boats of the private 
passenger type for public and property 
dainage liability insurance. This in no 





way invades the field of the marine 
companies which insure hulls and 
, cargoes for larger vessels. The new 


plan covers only the legal liability oi 
the assured for damage which may be 
done by a boat to other persons and 
outside property. 

After some months of investigation, 
the Bureau experts have decided that 
from a hazard standpoint motor boats 
should be divided into two classes: 

(1) Outboard, covering boats 
equipped with outboard motors which 
are customarily detachable and por- 
table. 

(2) Inboard, covering boats equipped 
with fixed engines. 

For the second class it has been de- 
cided that the hull may be of the open 
type, including runabouts, sedans, and 
similar craft, or the hulls may be 
equipped with a fixed enclosure, such 
as a cabin. 


Speed and Length Factors 








It was found that the dominant fac- 
tors affecting the hazards for motor 
boats are the speed and the length 
of the boats. Rates were therefore 
developed for each class, taking these 
two factors into consideration. The new 
rates provide the usual coverage in 
connection with the ownership, mainte- 
nance or use of motor boats of the pri- 
vate passenger type, for the legal lia- 
bility of the assured as respects bodily 
injuries to any person or persons, 
except employees, and injury to or 
destruction of property of others, such 
as boats, piers, wharves, bridges, ex- 
cept such property as may be in the 
care, custody or control of the assured. 
In the insurance field the coverage is 
to be considered as Owners’, Landlords’ 
and Tenants’ Public and Poperty Dam- 
age Liability insurance, but with a few 
exceptions. The policy will not cover 
hoats used for hire or as entrants in 
racing contests. However, it will cover 
the guest hazard and damages which 
may result from operation by another 
person than the assured. 








R 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY IN 
REINSURANCE DEAL 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Aug. 11.—As- 
sociated Indemnity Corporation an- 
nounces that they have reinsured the 
business and acquired the agencies of 
the Union Automobile in Northern 
Texas, Kansas, Northern Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Idaho and Louisiana. 

The transaction involves approxi- 
mately $240,000 of unearned premiums 
with about $500,000 premiums in force 
according to C. W. Fellows, president 
of the Associated Insurance Companies. 
According to recent publicity the Union 
auto plans to confine its operations to 
California and Oregon. 
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U. S. F. & G. CHANGES 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 10.—A. R. Bivens, 
special agent at the Dallas branch of 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, has resigned to become 
associated with the general agency of 
the company at Amarillo, Tex. 

A. C. Supplee, general assistant man- 
ager of Pittsburg branch office of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
is visiting the home office in this city. 



















GEORGE KAISER JOINS F. & C. 

George C. Kaiser has joined the 
bonding department of the Metropolitan 
Office of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. 
















partnership interest 


+ 





Central West 








The Central West... 


aims to maintain agency rela- 


tions dedicated to the theory that the 


cess and, in the light of this conviction, 
intends to foster methods fundamental 


to business satisfaction. 
+ 


is equipped to write practically 
every character of Casualty Insurance 
and Bonds and to render individual at- 


tention to Agents in their problems. 


+ + 


Capital, One Million Dollars 


131 W. Lafayette Boulevard 
DETROIT 
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Casualty Co. 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 





Real Money for live wires with 





PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernen, President 


R. N. Stevensen 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 
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Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment. 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 





<? / 
GUARDIANHCASUALTY 
COMPANY 


A Participating Stock Company 


with Nation-wide Service 


Net Premiums Written: 


FEE dnteesweseendealt saree 
PM 2h6-63s6ehaweni | 692,613.47 
Pe avesktesndnnwed 2,258,432.06 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 






































. 
Independence 


Today, more men than ever before are 
creating estates through Mutual Bene- 
fit life insurance. These men know 
nothing of the old time “penny-pinch- 
ing” methods of saving. They have 
that certain confidence that comes 
from having definite resources behind 
them—a reserve that can be depended 
upon to help meet future contin- 
gencies. 


The Mutual Benefit’s eighty-six years 
of successful estate building is inspir- 
ing men everywhere to achieve in- 
dependence through life insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





. - modern life insurance since 1845. . 




















REFRESHING om 





4 reap < 
New Ideas 


HOW refreshing is the mountain spring to the 
weary traveler. 

THE COURIER invites agents struggling to 
build up a profitable auto premium business, 
to refresh themselves at Commonwealth’s 
spring of new ideas and advanced methods in 
insurance selling. 

NEW Contracts, merit rating and intensive 
field co-operation eases the work and assures 
success. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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Companies Elect Beha Head 
of Fidelity Conference 





National Bureau Manager Now 
Directs Cost Activities of 
Entire Casualty Field 

Fidelity and surety companies, fol- 
lowing the example of casualty men, 
elected James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, chairman of their conference 
on acquisition and field supervision 
cost. Mr. Beha from his office, 1 Park 
Avenue will direct investigations now 
being made into situations, not only 
in New York but elsewhere throughout 
the United States for both conferences. 
The double selection is a signal tribute 
by the companies to Mr. Beha’s stand- 
ing in the insurance world. 

The action by the Fidelity and Surety 
men followed the recommendation of a 
special committee of five appointed to 
take necessary steps when the confer- 
ence decided to ecect a permanent or- 
ganization and choose officers. In addi- 
tion to the chairman the companies also 
approved the nomination of Miss R. E. 
Clark as secretary of the conference 
in succession to the late L. L. Hall. 

In a two-hour session Superintendent 
Van Schaick revealed that a review of 
recent statistics indicates that not only 
has the loss experience on fidelity and 
surety business shown a marked in- 
crease, but that the expenses of the 
same, notably production cost, have 
shown a substantial increase. There 
was a general discussion of varying 
commission rates and an outline of all 
problems up for solution. 

The committee which met after the 
visit to the insurance department to 
perfect the permanent organization of 
the Fidelity and Surety Acquisition 
Cost Conference consisted of W. L 
Mooney of the Aetna, W. E. McKell of 
the American Surety, E. A. Hunt, 
Metropolitan Casualty Company, E. M. 
Allen National Surety, and W. A. 
Edgar of the U. S. F. & G. 





ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 
PLANS 

The latest bulletin of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference reports gratify- 
ing and steady progress made in com- 
pleting plans for the Toronto conven- 
tion, termed the “Idea Mart,” Oct. 4-7. 

Tke bulletin reminds all _ those 
intending to make the trip to ask 
for a validation certificate in order to 
secure the reduced railroad fare. 

It is announced that suggestions for 
discussion topics for the fire-casualty- 
surety group session will be welcomed 
by the chairman, Frank S. Ennis, ad- 
vertising manager of the America Fore 
group. 
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GARAGE RATES DO NOT 
APPLY TO NEW YORK 


Is Tom Hanly’s face red? You 
ought to see it. He is publicity 
director for the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, and last week he sent out 
a boomerang story on the new 
public liability and property dam- 
age rates for garage owners. 
The story said that the new rates 
were applicable to all States with 
the exception of Massachusetts, 
Texas, Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire. Of course this gave 
the impression that the new rates 
were effective in New York. Well, 
telephones began to ring, brokers 
began to hustle, and things began 
to happen in general. Because 
the new schedules are not in effect 
in New York Mr. Hanly and the 
Bureau were kept busy denying 
and explaining the error. But 
everything is all right now; the 
rates do not apply to New York, 
and it was Mr. Hanly’s mistake, 
the Bureau’s error, and somebody 
else’s ball. 











E. A. JONES RESIGNS FROM 
FIDELITY & CASUALTY 


Edwin A. Jones, vice-president and 
general solicitor of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York has 
announced his resignation. He will 
continue in private practice specializing 
as counsel for various insurance com- 
panies having litigation in New York, 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Jones has for years been widely 
known as an outstanding attorney in 
insurance law circles, not only locally. 
but throughout the United States and 
in Canada. He has become a recog- 
nized legal authority on all the 
branches of insurance law, particularly 
in the field of accident, health, liability 
insurance, and in fidelity and surety 
bonds and contracts. 

For four years past he has been 
president of the International Associ- 
ation of Insurance Counsel, an associ- 
ation of United States and Canadian 
attorneys specializing in all branches 
of insurance law save fire, marine and 
life. Mr. Jones for the two years past 
has been chairman of the legal com- 
mittee of the International Claim As- 
sociation. In both organizations he 
has been generally commended for his 
work. 

Mr. Jones will be associated with the 
firm of Katz & Sommerich at 120 
Broadway, who specialize in banking 
corporation, and international law. 
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Lawyers Decry Granting of 
Quick Settlements 





Declare Small Sums Cause 
Mounting Loss Ratios, 
and Fake Claims 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The ten- 
dency of the companies during the past 
year toward attempting elimination of 
litigation, while approved as a general 
thought, is attacked by leading mem- 
bers of the bar and private investiga- 
tors as being a mistaken movement on 
the part of insurance companies. 

They admit that the Arbitration 
Committee, in Philadelphia, New York 
and other cities is doing good work. 
They agree that the best interests of 
the companies are served by cutting 
down litigation. But they contend that 
the companies are keeping their loss 
ratios high through paying’ small 
claims of $50 and $75. 

Casualty company claim men declare 
that they would rather deal with the 
so-called “shyster” lawyers than with 
leading attorneys, as the former are 
interested in quick settlements. 

Under the present condition of court 
dockets it takes from 12 to 18 months 
before cases are tried. The “shyster” 
lawyers, they say, cannot finance them- 
selves over this period. 

“It would mean a considerably higher 
trial charge for a year,” said one 
prominent private investigator, “but at 
the end of that period, the companies 
would find much lower loss ratios and 
the elimination of the shyster lawyers 
and the questionable small claims.” 





Van Schaick Calls for Data 
on Fidelity Costs 
(Concluded from page 35) 


in excess of the maximum production 
cost provided in the Conference rules, 
except as follows (give names of 
agencies and locations). 

“4 (a). No commissions are paid to 
brokers or agents for directing place- 
ment of reinsurance, except as follows 
(give details) : 

“5. The Conference has granted ex- 
ceptions to the undersigned company 
at the following points in the United 
States where remuneration is allowed 
to agents or producers in excess of the 
basic acquisition cost provided under 
the Conference rules: Name of Agent 
or Producer... Address... Class 
of Commission Paid... 

“5 (a). All persons, agents and pro- 
ducers in the United States paid in ex- 
cess of the basic acquisition cost pro- 
vided in the Rules of the Conference 
are registered with the Conference, ex- 
cept as follows:” 

In order that there may be no justifi- 
able reasons for the omission of any of 
the data asked for the questionnaire 
concludes with the following explana- 
tory note: “Use additional sheets wher- 
ever necessary. Pléase furnish any 
explanatory note or further explana- 
tion that is in order.” 
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Prominent Agents ana 
Brokers 








Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Ingerance Stnce 1898 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 





Actuarial 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 

Calealatiens Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specia | in Employees’ 
nefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Inspections 





J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGH1 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building Louaane ee 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
































WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 





| Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Colcord Bldg. 








By Clayton G. Hale 




















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephour State 7298 
CHICAGO 





A booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

PRICES 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
ore d E. Swartz, C. P. A 
L.. Clayton 
M P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 























Single Copy, 50 cents 


12 eepies.. 480 SO copies. 16.25 
28 ~ 6s Oe 100 “ . 30.00 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


| 128 North Wells Street. Chicago 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. 1. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi«:- | 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. 1. A. 


Consult: Actuary 

Author “A System an Accounting for a Life 

Insurance Company’ 

Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal , and Assessment 
Ls 

226 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinets 

Phone Franklin 6559 





























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


Omaha 


INSPECTORS! EXAMINERS! 
UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
as Applied to Fire Insurance 


By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 
Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting 


This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 
about Building Construction. 

Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 
nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 


is removed. 
Price $2 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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